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by Katherine Morse 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


“\ HE initial mistake was my insistence on Land’s End—as 
T if Clovelly is not satisfying enough for one day. I refer to 
the summer holiday when I left my handbag on The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel in Devonshire, and recovered it with passport, keys, letter 
of credit, and money intact. But it was not as simple as that 
sounds. As a matter of fact, Theseus’ penetration of the Laby- 
rinth seemed at the, time one of the elementary operations, es- 
pecially after Ariadne had furnished the clue. What I lacked was 
a mere threadling with which to follow up the regularity of the 
English rural character. The maze began on the morning when 
I climbed aboard the char-a-banc at Minehead for that plunging 
ride of glory along the coasts of Somerset and Devon, through 
Linton and Lynmouth and on to Clovelly. But I wanted to go to 
Land’s End, beyond the route of The Scarlet Pimpernel; and 
that was out of the established order. 

“Take this charabang for Clovelly”, advised the polite driver of 
the S. P., “then come back with us as far as Barnstaple and stop 
the night there, and at nine tomorrow morning get our Green 
Rambler for Tintagil and Land’s End”. Which sounded reason- 
able. Oh, the gleamy morning and the ride of rapture along the 
sounding sea to Clovelly, that of the single stair-case street with 
over-hanging balconies dripping with fuchsias and purple petunias! 
And luncheon at the foot of the steps by the iridescent water; then 
back through the glimmering landscape of the Kingsley country 
and Westward Ho, where three fishers were still sailing out into 
the west as the sun went down; and finally over a thirteenth- 
century stone bridge across the Taw into Barnstaple. This is a 
gray and ancient town in the fading light, with a depressing prom- 
enade along the sluggish Taw, at one end of which is a memorial 
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to Queen Anne heavy with smoke and dignity; but John Gay was 
born there, which I took, Alas! for an auspicious omen. 

At our morning’s pause in Barnstaple the guardian angel of 
traveling Americans had decreed that I deposit my “suitcase” 
at the bus terminal in the market square where I might pick it 
up on my return for the night; so there I descended, waved good- 
by to my companions of a day and sought my suitcase in the 
parcel room. -As I saw the bus go round the bend I suddenly 
realized with penetrating emotion that the companion of many 
travels—my black handbag—was at that moment in the speeding 
Pimpernel! Shouts were unavailing; pursuit at my age and size 
worse than useless. Like Ruth, I stood in tears amid the alien 
corn with not even a nightingale to add poetry to the calamity. 
My suitcase, it is true, reposed within the terminal office and in 
it an envelope containing two pounds; but the key lay in the 
vanished handbag. Fortunately my return ticket to New York 
was awaiting me in the steamship office at Southampton. Now 
what to do! I rushed at a pale clerk in the office, stammered out 
my plight and demanded that he telephone at once to stop the 
Pimpernel at some point in its flight. But many preliminaries 
must precede a telephone message in Barnstaple; besides, the S. P., 
he said, was flaming toward its home office in Minehead with no 
stops between. (He did not say “flaming”; I doubt if he could 
think it.) “Then, telephone the Minehead office”, I suggested; 
but that involved another county, for Barnstaple is in “glorious 
Devon” and Minehead in Somerset. It was John Gilpin’s plight— 
“if wife should dine at Edmonton and I should dine at Ware”. 
Modesty forbids my detailing the middle-aged arts of persuasion 
I exercised.on that courteous functionary before he consented to 
telephone Minehead on the strength of my promise to pay charges 
later—a guarantee to be accepted with dubiety in any country 
but honest England. I was not admitted to that telephone con- 
ference, but was informed in about ten minutes that the S. P., 
had not arrived at Minehead, but it shortly would, and my bag 
with contents intact would be held for further instructions; and 
the telephone charge would be two shillings. He seemed certain 
as to the restoration of my property, as indeed did everyone else 
I had dealings with. “But, won’t you ask them to call you as 
soon as the S. P. arrives and arrange for the return of the handbag 
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to this office?” I asked. An expression that I can only call British- 
outraged-by-American-tourist overspread his countenance. “Mad- 
am the connection is discontinued; I have already telephoned once 
and cannot do so again straight away”. His reasons for not mak- 
ing the obvious arrangements at the first telephoning (of many) 
remain one of the labyrinthine mysteries of the experience. This 
patient person then produced my suitcase, waiving the check, and 
abandoned me to fate, being clearly in haste to close up for the 
night. “But have you no keys here?” I persisted. “None, 
Madan, that will fit your lock”. “Can’t I find someone in Barn- 
staple who has a bunch of keys? Isn’t there a hardware store 
somewhere!” (apparently unintelligible). “It is getting late for 


any of the shops and I doubt if you find a key to fit your lock 


in any case”, he regretted. .At this point a tired young woman 
took a fleeting interest in my case and ventured the suggestion 
that I seek the “ironmonger”—local term for locksmith, I gath- 
ered. I begged her moral support in this enterprise, and the kind 
creature accompanied me through back streets to a closing de- 
partment store where her friend, the ironmonger’s daughter, was 
employed. “Just like a play”. I mused; “The Ironmonger’s 
Daughter, or The Broken Lock”. This young person agreed to 
guide me to her father’s shop, but we first hurried back to the 
pale clerk for brief extension of time until I might return with 
either an ironmonger or a bunch of keys. More and more like 
The Two Orphans, the daughter and I reached her father’s dwell- 
ing. His I knew at once was a full rich nature; his voice and 
manner were expansive and the muscles of his brawny arms were 
strong as iron bands. Seldom have I been so drawn to a man. 
“Do you think you can open a locked American suitcase?” I 
faltered. “If it’s a lock I can open it”, he assured me in the love- 
liest accents I have ever heard. We returned to the bus office 
where with two deft turns of a smal] instrument the ironmonger 
pried open the lock. Up flew the lid; there lay my comforting 
dressing gown, my toilet case, and the envelope containing two 
English pounds. Heavenly sights all! I paid the telephone charge 
and the ironmonger and hastened to find a lodging for the night. 

In doubt as to my funds I sought an humble hostlery in a dark 
and narrow street, recommended by both clerk and ironmonger. 
In an otherwise painful chronicle, The Blue Boar remains the one 
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cheering memory. Never did wayfarer meet with such samari- 
tans. There I told my story to a noble soul inadequately called 
“The Porter”, as strikingly British as a picture of John Bull, with 
red side-whiskers and bright blue eyes, and a manner that would 
calm a storm at sea. In answer to my inquiries for a morning 
train to Minehead, he regretfully told me of a round-about route 
which would save me no time in recovering my handbag, for if 
he were allowed to telephone again it would be dispatched to The 
Blue Boar sooner than I could go and fetch it. He also assured 
me of the immaculate character of all English charabang employ- 
ees, and recommended a bit of chop and a pot of tea before going 
to bed. As the Honorable Bertie would say, I could do with a spot 


of supper, which I had in a small parlor off the bar and was 


cheered thereby; but when I again met the compassionate eye of 
my only friend, hope bit the dust. He had telephoned, only to learn 
that the Pimpernel had arrived, deposited passengers and possibly 
my handbag, that the office was closed for the night, save for a 
cleaning woman who knew nothing about anything she said, but 
held out the cold hope of the manager’s probable return around 
ten o'clock when we might telephone again. Again two shillings; 
again the otherwise intelligent Porter had left no instructions for 
the manager to call us with information pro or con. Here a little, 
there a little, at two shillings per item. As I could not contemplate 
an indefinite stay at The: Blue Boar on less than two pounds, I 
suggested a final expedient. “Might not the police communicate 
with those at Minehead, and start a search for my handbag at 
once?” “You might try the Constabulary”, encouraged the Por- 
ter. All this time the manager of The Blue Boar, the Boots, 
housekeeper, several men and maid servants stood discreetly 
about in casual places listening to the extraordinary predicament 
of the American lady who had exhibited the carelessness of that 
great and free nation by keeping all of her valuables in a single 
bag and leaving that on a charabang. Not even the manager in- 
terfered, however, it being the sole function of Porters to advise 
distracted visitors. He was kind, though, and showed me his 
splendid dog, who, he said, knew more than most people; and I 
shamefully felt that might well include me. Again the cold street 
in search of a constable, whom I found in dim headquarters; he 
too was patient, interested in my plight, but detached; and he 
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said in a beautiful voice cool as running water, “Really, I haven’t 
authority to institute a search. You see, this is the Devon Con- 
stabulary and you are dealing with Somerset”.—A fact that was 
becoming impressed upon me. He vaguely consented to telephone 
the Minehead police, but without immediate action, and I added 
another two shillings to the toll. “I am sure there is no occasion 
for your anxiety”, he added; “you will undoubtedly get your 
property back”. Such faith as they all have in one another must 
be justified, I thought, but feeling for my own part the futility 
of all mundane affairs, I sought solace in The Blue Boar. It was 
now past nine o'clock, and I sat in the chill parlor with antimacas- 
sars, wax flowers under glass, and royal personages, until the ap- 
pointed hour, when I ventured two more shillings and directed the 
Porter to call The Scarlet Pimpernel again. “But let me speak to 
him the minute you get the connection”, said I, with visions of 
endlessly detached items each registering two shillings. He con- 
sented dubiously, doubtless fearing the effect of my alien speech 
on the transaction. After infinite pains I acquainted the Mine- 
head manager with the extent of my disaster, my general charac- 
ter and place of residence, after which I learned with joy what he 
might hays.told me at first; to wit, that my bag had been turned 
in by the honest driver and would be sent me in the morning. 
“Can’t you mail it tonight?” I begged, feeling sure, however, that 
it wasn’t done. “No”, he replied, “the postoffice is closed now, 
but I will post your bag myself in the morning”. “Be sure to 
register it”, I adjured into what I knew was a disappearing ear; 
then thankful for the English character, honest though tinged with 
conformity, I sought my bed with the prospect of another day in 
Barnstaple. 

There may be charms in this ancient city aside from the mem- 
ory of the poet, Gay, but none were apparent from the bleak 
prospect of roofs and chimney pots offered by my window. But 
I went to bed in feathers, which were comforting, and lay a long 
time listening to the clump of shoes on cobble stones. Late re- 
velers came singing past toward morning and I envied them their 
security, as I lay like “the princess and the pea”, feeling a dis- 
turbing doubt beneath all the feather mattresses——In England, 
dressing tables are always backed against a window. Even at War- 
wick castle I saw an undeniable pine mirror-back against the light 
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in a deep embrasure.—Early in the morning I awoke after a 
troubled nap to see a furtive movement of the window draperies 
behind my dressing-table. They moved not as if wind-blown, 
but deliberately after the manner of an intruder which the mirror 
hid for a moment. I sprang with terror to meet this fresh casu- 
alty, when a huge and beautiful black cat emerged from the re- 
cess with a soundless mew and waving tail. He had been walking 
the leads, also after a night of revelry, and sought an unobtrusive 
return to domesticity by way of an open window. Or perhaps he 
sensed my love of cats and came to comfort my loneliness. At 
any rate he leaped upon the bed, and after exchanging amenities 
we both took a much-needed nap. Later in the breakfast room 
he ignored me cruelly, however, for a large man with a kipper. 
‘As a day in Barnstaple offered but indifferent prospects, I con- 
ferred with my ally and decided to invest what little remained of 
my capital in a day’s outing over Exmoor and the Doone Valley— 
magic names that recalled dreams of childhood, when crouched 
before a blazing fire in a Nebraska blizzard I had lived danger- 
ously with Lorna Doone and John Ridd. The busses started from 
neighboring Ilfracombe, reached by tram from Barnstaple. Ar- 
riving, I booked a seat, waited in anticipation at the curb, when 
suddenly the char-a- banc rounding a corner, rolled gaily past filled 
with sedate English trippers, with bulging purses doubtless, and 
secure on their seats, one of which I had just paid for! The agent 
ran shouting after the retreating bus, and after great reluctance 
the driver drew up and one of the passengers consented to take 
an unwilling offspring upon her lap that I might have his seat. 
My sense of inferiority was so acute at this stage of the exper- 
ience that I doubted whether after paying my dwindling shillings 
I was really entitled to the seat. I had been careless in the eyes 
of a regulated and unimpulsive community; I seemed to have next 
to no assets; I had insinuated my stout person between man and 
wife in the place where their son ought to be; the child was weep- 
ing at the spoilure of his holiday. My self-esteem “sank so low in 
my regard I heard it hit the ground”; but the day and the an- 
ticipated trip were glorious; my spirits gradually rose, and until 
five o’clock the day offered a great and picturesque experience. 
We rode for hours atop of Exmoor through purple heather and 
golden gorse, with galleons of clouds plunging above us. We 
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stopped at Dunkery Beacon to gather armfulls of heather, and 
I decided then and there that if ever I had any money again I 
should have a hut on Exmoor and ride through the delicious air on 
a wild pony. We lunched at John Ridd’s farm on huge pasties, 
clotted cream and strawberries; we stopped at Oare church where 
Lorna was married to John, and we rode back along the steep 
cliffs above Ilfracombe in the sunset. Meanwhile I had succeeded 
in dispelling some of the prejudice against me in the crowded bus 
by judicious attentions to the displaced son and compliments to 
the parents on their British sportsmanship under difficulties. As 
we alighted at Ilfracombe with mutual goodwill I decided to com- 
plete a well-nigh perfect day by telephoning Minehead “on my 
own”, thus clinching the return of my bag, and also booking the 
long-deferred seat on the Green Rambler for Land’s End the next 
morning. Alas, for over-weeniig American confidence in the 
simplicity of the telephone! I had observed a branch office of 
The Scarlet Pimpernel on the Promenade that morning, and I 
now walked in and requested the agent to telephone Minehead 
about the bag and the desired seat on the Green Rambler. He 
regretfully demurred, stating that a long-distance call wasn’t done 
in the manager’s absence. The young persons with whom I 
habitually associate would have cried out, “Have a heart!” But 
I had learned the inadequacy of all attempts to hasten the 
wheels of progress, so I merely begged, “Will you book me a seat 
here then, for the Land’s End trip tomorrow, and let me pay for 
it on the bus, as I haven’t enough money with me now!” This 
was obviously an unattractive plan; it had never been done. 
“T’ll tell you what”, I brightened, “can’t I get a seat tomorrow 
morning in Barnstaple when the Green Rambler stops at the 
market square?” “No, seats must be booked in Minehead or here; 
the charabang pauses only a moment in Barnstaple”. (I did not 
wonder!) But being a kind voung man he finally agreed to this 
plan: he would describe me to the driver when The Green Ramb- 
ler came by in the morning, ask him to look for me in the market 
square if he had a vacant seat; and I agreed to be there if my 
handbag had arrived in the meantime. With these “ifs” we 
parted agreeably, and though I was convinced that his description 
of me would be far from flattering, not that cold thought could 
dampen my joy of the beautiful day, as I sallied forth to find a 
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' 
telephone. At a gift shop on the Promenade I asked to use their 
telephone, a request that threw a pebble into that pool of peace. 
It was closing time; the telephone was not a public one; there was 
a public booth along the sea-wall about five minutes’ walk straight 
ahead where one could talk with greater conformity. I dashed 
along the sea-wall in the fading light toward a distant kiosk. 
(Five minutes walk!) The directions were intricate; the first one 
read: “Depcsit twopence”. I sought vainly for twopence among 
my remaining shillings in the worn envelope. “Courage mon ami, 
le diable est mort!” 1 quoted from the immortal Denis as I 
staggered back to the gift shop. The discreet proprietress re- 
garded my dishevelled re-entrance with British phlegm. I in- 
coherently demanded change for sixpence, but perceiving almost 
straight away that it wasn’t done, I squandered a penny on a 
post card of the now hateful Promenade and asked humbly for 
twopence in change to place in the telephone slot in the public 
booth on the sea-wall. Money may be the root of all evil, but 
the want of it is the destroyer of much self-esteem. My Ameri- 
can superiority had vanished with The Scarlet Pimpernel. I 
draw a veil over my anguish in the process of getting telephone 
connection with Minehead; finally the weary voice of the young 
woman came faintly over two counties, and I learned that the 
bag had been registered, sent that morning and would doubtless 
be awaiting me at The Blue Boar on my arrival,—which ended the 
conversation before I had time to ask for the morning reservation 
on The Green Rambler. When one aspect of a subject is closed 
with the English it is closed. But not blither was the mountain 
roe than I; my feet displaced the powdery sand like smoke as I 
sought the homeward-faring tram. The Blue Boar seemed sanct- 
uary, so much a long communion tends to make us what we are. 
At the tram terminal, however, I was told more in sorrow than in 
anger what I should have remembered; to wit, that the Barn- 
staple tram left on the even hour, and the market clock pointed 
then its black hand to 6:25. I fear that at this moment I fell. I 
entered an inn and ordered lager—and a sandwich. But all things 
human end and eventually I reached home and Porter. I had 
visions of my guide, banker, and friend advancing to meet me, 
whiskers quivering, hand extending a beautiful parcel; but the end 
not yet. My bag had not arrived. “Extraordinary, but it will 
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surely come on the morning post”, he assured me. “In time for 
that nine o'clock Rambler?” I faltered. “Unquestionably, Mad- 
am, for the morning post is here at eight; so I advise a good 
night’s rest, and I will shut the cat up in the scullery. Would you 
like an early call and tea in your room?” Those kind whiskers! 
I would. But first why not relieve my burdened suitcase of un- 
necessary clothing, pack it in a parcel, and mail it to the ship at 
Southampton, which, if Nemesis withheld further blows, would 
bear me back to careless and facile America in a week’s time? But 
brown paper and string being outside the province of the Porter 
I must wait until morning when the shops would open and supply 
me with all necessaries. 

The second morning shone on the birthplace of John Gay; I 
again sought its main thoroughfare this time for string and paper, 
which I obtained after minor difficulties; I again returned to the 
Inn at eight expecting my handbag, now becoming only a dear 
memory. The Porter, ashamed for his country’s reputation, 
couldn’t understand why it had not arrived. Possibly its being a 
registered package had caused the delay.—But in the words of 
Burke, a friend of Americans: “shall we gather strength by ir- 
resolution and inaction?” I securely packed my bundle of cloth- 
ing, addressed it to myself, and sought the postoffice. The still 
morn had come in with sandals gray—unpropitious for the ride to 
Land’s End—but the interior of the Barnstaple postoffice was 
the nadir of gray—gray walls, counters, a gray man behind a 
gray window, who replied when I asked with specious brightness, 
first for my registered parcel, “Madam, we cannot possibly go 
through all the morning’s packages locking for yours”. Not a 
soul demanding mail but myself, and two leisurely clerks in the 
background. “All the packages”. Memories of the New York 
postoffice at Christmas time awoke within me; but this was no 
time to draw comparisons, and I related my disaster, my hope of 
being recognized and stopped for at nine a.m., by the driver of 
The Green Rambler, and my need for haste.. “Your package will 
be delivered at your Inn,—is probably there now”. (Optimist!) 
I dared not contradict though I felt sure of his error, for had I 
not a parcel to mail to myself at Southampton, which procedure 
might impress him as so irregular that he would refuse to be party 
to it. On my placing the bundle on the counter he gave it a cold 
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glance and remarked, “Packages must be secured with sealing 
wax before we can stamp them”. “Oh dear! then will you kindly 
seal it for me?” I fondly asked, for it appeared there was no seal- 
ing wax in the postoffice. “Then where can I get some—at once? 
At a chemist’s? Or possibly an ironmonger’s?” I broke in with 
the irony of desperation. There being no time however for profit- 
less discussion, I beat the hard cobblestones again bearing my 
heavy parcel. The shops were taking down their shutters; I knew 
the futility of trying to accelerate matters in Barnstaple—indeed in 
Devon or Somerset. Obtaining paper and string had required di- 
plomacy; what would not sealing wax demand? So, miserably I 
abandoned my tryst with The Green Rambler and Land’s End for 
another day, and loitered about till sealing wax might be available. 
Suddenly across the way loomed a sign in a window: “W. Simp- 
son, Solicitor”. It was only 8:35, and, “Gallop, cried Joris, for 
yet there is time!” I knew from Dickens that solicitors used 
sealing wax and red tape, so plucking up more courage than I had 
yet required, I advanced upon Mr. Simpson’s shining doorplate 
and pushed his immaculate bell-button. A kind gentleman with 
a blue eye at once humorous and choleric appeared. “Thank 
Heaven for the humor!” I breathed, and without preamble ex- 
claimed, “Have you any red sealing wax?” at the same time 
holding out my bundle. Thinking me in need of wise and sympa- 
thetic counsel, Mr. Simpson asked me to enter. Hurriedly I ex- 
plained the main points of my case; the Green Rambler was even 
then speeding Barnstaple-ward. He sensed at least part of the 
predicament, smiled, produced sealing wax, fastened my parcel. 
waved away my small proffered fee, and sped me on my way. 
What thoughts were his as he closed his calm door upon my 
worried back I shuddered aside: and self-respect now all but 
gone, I had no hesitancy in casting my burden on the iron man 
with a decisive, “I had a lawyer seal that for me; is it satisfactory 
now?” “Not at all, Madam,” came the even tones, “the wax must 
cross the strings; you have sealed only the corners of the paper”. 
At that my grief broke from me; I would have melted adamant, 
and the gray man was not proof against American nerves after 
all. He cut matters short by yielding. “I’ll attend to it then”, 
said he. “What you should have done at the outset,” I thought 
but did not utter. 
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The Green Rambler having gone without me, thereby giving an- 
other proof of the unreliability of American tourists, I sadly re- 
turned to The Blue Boar, this time to be met at the entrance by 
a vindicated and responsible Porter, by the manager, the Boots, 
and housemaids. My friend held aloft my recovered handbag. 
It had been delivered, he said, just after I had left for the post- 
office. At another time I should have reproached him for not 
running after me, but exuberant joy swept away all upbraidings. 
Never did I pay my bills with such alacrity; with liberal hand I 
discharged my reckoning, my telephone tolls, and gratuities to 
all concerned, including the driver of The Scarlet Pimpernel whose 
share | left with my trusted Porter. Then, as there were no more 
Pimpernels or Ramblers, and the day being young,—“*Why not 
take the trine somewhere?” vaguely advised my friend, who 
though beaming with goodwill was obviously anxious to speed the 
parting guest. Such irregularity had probably never before dis- 
turbed the even flow of his existence. In fact the entire Inn seemed 
“hungering for calm”. “When does the train leave, and where, 
and for what points?” I queried. Any port but Barnstaple-on- 
the-Taw! “One trine leaves for Exeter at 9:30, Madam; there’s 
just time to make it,” with a gesture toward my suitcase. Blithely 
we started forth, the Porter bearing my suitcase on his shoulder, 
I gripping my handbag and following humbly to the railroad 
station where the express was just steaming in. After all, Land’s 
End sounded too precarious.. In the event of further casualties 
one might jump off! “Let’s go to Exeter”, said I. 
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Tue Tractartan MoveMentT 1833-1933 


URING the Long Vacation of the year 1832, a serious- 
minded young clergyman might have been seen, meditatively 

riding down the hazel lanes in the neighborhood of Fairford in 
Gloucestershire. He was the Reverend John Keble, curate of Hurs- 
ley and of Otterbourne, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and author 
of a book of verse, which had recently made some stir over the tea 
tables of country rectories. Mr. Keble’s meditations during those 
lonely midsummer rides might have appeared both melancholy and 
interminable, but their fruition as viewed, if not under the eye of 
eternity, at any rate, one hundred years later, has been rapid, 
and, for the spectator of the religious sentiment, highly rejoicing. 
At the time, however, things looked pretty black, if not for Mr. 
Keble, at all events for the Established Church of England which 
he served. The unsympathetic Lord Grey had told the Bishops 
to set their house in order and several episcopal sees, together with 
their revenues, had been suppressed in Ireland and elsewhere where 
they were so eminently requisite. The French too were, as usual, 
plunging the earthly paradise, designated by the Congress of Vi- 
enna, into trouble. They had just staged their second revolution, 
called with typical perversity, the Three Glorious Days, .. . “and I 
believed”, writes Newman in his Apologia, “that it was unchristian 
for nations to cast off their governors, legitimate by Divine Right”. 
All was not well, moreover, in the bosom of Mother Church, as 
the term was understood by a very few in England itself. The 
rural Dean would plant his hat and stick on the Communion Table 
when he arrived to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice; and a little later 
the residue of the Consecrated Species was systematically poured 
down the sacristy-sink. What could such things mean? For Mr. 
Keble, and those who thought like him, they could only mean one 
thing, and that was what he called, in his Assize Sermon in an 
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Oxford -pulpit, July 14, 1833, National Apostasy. “I have ever 
considered”, writes the future Cardinal Newman, “and kept this 
day as the start of our movement”. 

It is naturally quite impossible, in an article of this scope, to 
trace, even in the broadest and most summary fashion, the true 
history of the Oxford Movement. All one can do here is to fill in, 
lightly, but we hope, sympathetically, a few of its high lights and 
shadows, particularly in their more recent appearances. The lit- 
erature, both biographic and controversial, of the movement is 
already vast, and much of it is very dull. In fact, exception made 
for Newman’s Apologia, John Inglesant and a little devotional 
verse, it is a singular truth that the Oxford Movement has pro- 
duced no literature at all in the fine sense of the word. No litera- 
ture and no art, unless we choose to associate with it the members 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, most of whom could not paint 
in the first place, and all of whom had only the most fortuitous and 
purely aesthetic connection with the Church of England. 

None the less, it has ever been the dominant force of the Move- 
ment that even if its main principle has given birth to a multitude 
of weighty tomes, most of them unreadable, that same principle can 
be stated and comprehended in one brief affirmaticn. It is this. 
The Episcopal Church of England, together with its daughter- 
churches, say in America, India, South Africa, and even Jerusalem, 
are integral parts of the Christian and Catholic body founded and 
organized by Jesus during His three years’ ministry at the begin- 
ning of our era. 

Without choosing to dispute this all-important premise, one 
must say, in passing, that a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a Baptist, 
and probably also, a Plymouth Brother or a Holy Roller, might 
make the same affirmation in equal logic and good faith, as regards 
his own sect. That is, he too, might well consider himself a Cath- 
olic Christian, regrettibly in schism, from the main stem of his- 
toric development, but a member of Christ, for all that, a child of 
God and an inheritor of Heaven. But the Church of England, to 
employ Defoe’s phrase, has ever had “a short way with such Dis- 
senters”. The more generous among the Roman clergy con- 
sider all such to belong to “the soul of the true Church”; not so 
the Church of England, at least in one or two of its past aspects. 
The first Tractarians, moreover, took much the same attitude of 
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extra Ecclesiam |nostram] nullum salutem toward the venerable 
Church of Rome, many of whose dogmas and practices they were 
even then attempting to revive, nor has the attitude altogether died 
out among the more illiterate of their descendants. Most of the 
Tractarian leaders fiercely opposed Catholic Emancipation, where- 
in Liberals like Lord Macaulay and Archbishop Whately were, for 
once in a way, obviously on the side of the angels . . . at least the 
Angel of Tolerance, him who smiles in stone on the front of Rheims 
Cathedral. On the anniversary of Christ’s happy Birth, New- 
man preached a sermon to the effect that the Pope was Antichrist, 
though the gentleman in him, which usually prevailed over the 
controversalist, awoke and he felt that “the language had a vulgar 
and rhetorical look about it”. In one word the words “Catholic 
but not Roman” might well have been woven on the first acade- 
mic ensigns of the Oxford Movement. 

All this is well enough understood by the lay outsider; what the 
latter does not always understand is that Puseyism or High 
Churchery, or Anglo-Catholicism, as he pleases, was, in reality, 
no new thing in the reformed English Church. Nor is the phe- 
nomenon unknown in other churches of the Protestant rite. If 
such things as vestments and flowers, candles and crucifixes, con- 
stitute a Catholic church, the Lutheran bodies in Germany and 
Scandinavia are Catholic; while, in this country at present, there 
is no lack of these external coquetings with the “rags of Popery” 
in certain Calvinist or Evangelical conventicles. In other words, 
if such be among the “notes” of a Catholic organization, the 
Church of England has always been Catholic since the Reforma- 
tion save for a relatively brief interval of about a hundred years, 
say from the Battle of Blenheim to the Battle of Waterloo. One 
or two facts may suffice to prove our point here. When King 
Henry VIII separated England from the Holy See, he burned at 
the stake everyone who spoke against the Real Presence of Our 
Saviour in the Sacrament, and with a ferocious zeal which far out- 
ran that of his papist daughter, Mary. The last of the Tudors, 
Queen Elizabeth, albeit a practising atheist, was very particular 
about the presence of crosses and tapers in her royal chapels. Her 
successor, James I, went even farther. In his speech to Parliament 
(1603) he proclaimed the Roman Church the mother Church of 
Christendom, and the Pope the true patriarch of the Occident, 
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which would place this sovereign, educated as a Presbyterian, 
about on the same theological grade as Lord Halifax. Under his 
son, the ill-fated Charles, the overtures came this time from across 
the Alps. A Benedictine monk, one Fr. Jones, was charged by 
Pope Urban VIII with the task of reporting on the religious situa- 
tion in England, and acquitted himself in the following terms which 
might well fill a modern Anglo-Catholic with sentiments of tri- 
umph and joy: 


The Anglican Church preserves the same hierarchy as be- 
fore its schism; her ministers are ordained according to the 
essential forms of the Roman Pontifical, and profess to be- 
lieve, in all its integrity, the Catholic doctrine on the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the divinity of Our Lord, the necessity of 
good works, the codperation of our free will with the Grace 
of God. They have a standard liturgy, drawn from the Ro- 
man one. Despite their repugnance for the dogma of tran- 
substantiation, most of them believe in the Real Presence of 
Our Lord in the Eucharist, and in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Easily might we be able to understand each other in 
a friendly conference. 


Anglicans believe that Laud’ Archbishop of Canterbury in this 
reign, was twice offered the Scarlet Hat by the Pope, an assertion 
which has recently been supported by a French Roman Catholic 
writer, M. André Paul. Neediess to add, Laud died an Epis- 
copalian and a martyr to that Communion. Yet in the year, 1643, 
on the eve of the successful Puritan assault on the Church, Mon- 
signor Panzani, the Apostolic Delegate, conducted a veritable ne- 
gotiation with the object of reunion to Rome. On the Anglican 
side, the Primate was assisted by Dr. Montague, Bishop cf Chich- 
ester, so detested by the Puritans for a sermon on the Real Pres- 
ence and by two under-secretaries of state. All this time a long suc- 
cession of Caroline divines emitted a series of learned tomes in 
which the essential Catholicity of the English Church was asserted 
in no uncertain terms. At the same charmed moment, a shorter but 
illustrious line of Cavalier poets—Herbert, Henry Vaughan, Cra- 
shaw, Traherne, Milton himself in his youth—vindicated in ex- 
quisite strophes the religion of Lancelot Andrewes and Jeremy 
Taylor. Even that most questionable and unlovely feature of 
modern Anglicanism—the monastic life—reappeared, after a fash- 
ion, in the England of the Reformation. Thus the movement in- 
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augurated in 1833 by Keble and Newman was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a revolution: it was a restoration. The author of the Chris- 
tian Year was content to go back to the Church of Charles I, and 
there stick; Newman, ever restless and dissatisfied, went back to 
the Middle Ages which would have degraded him to a monastery, 
like Abelard, had he been so unfortunate as to have then lived. 

This is no time to discuss the real personality of the paramount 
leader of the Oxford Movement, which we have attempted to do, 
moreover, in another place.’ Opinions about Newman varied 
strikingly in his own lifetime, and have varied ever since. Perhaps 
he was indeed a Victorian prophet and saint, relegated humble and 
forgotten at Littlemore as on Mount Athos, dwelling oracular at 
Birmingham as on Mount Sinai. Perhaps, on the other hand, he 
was an ecclesiastical Mrs. Gummidge, a pcor forlorn creature who 
went atout continuously complaining (in exquisite prose) that 
everything went contrary with him, and he with everybody. Surely 
a good case could be made out for either portrait, depending en- 
tirely upon the sensations of his adorers, or those of his victims. 
One thing about him is fairly certain, however, as his Anglican 
and Roman superiors rightly surmised: he was dangerous. We 
call the wraith of that charming writer, the Reverend Charles 
Kingsley, to witness. And the austere masculine ghost of Cardinal 
Manning to boot! The latter had reason to know, during its career 
in the flesh, that Newman, with his strong dash of femininity, was 
as perilous as the proverbial woman scorned. It was not so much 
that he was scorned in his Roman phase, as that “they” dis- 
trusted the very weakness of temper, in more senses than one, 
which made him shed tears on all occasions, and caused him now 
and then to be the most formidable literary antagonist the English 
world has ever known. Like most people who practise, and even 
over-practise, the Christian virtue of humility, the worm turned; 
and when he turned he was more terrible than the great Pendragon. 
Anglican or Catholic who attempted to bite his heel received at 
the precise, exquisitely-timed, moment the lethal sock on the jaw. 
Shane Leslie has written of him rather finely: “Though threatened 
and thwarted till he and his almost believed in his failure, he pre- 
served his infrangible soul’. 


*See the writer’s article, “Newman and Kingsley” in the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, 1932. 
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Newman’s connection with the Oxford Movement, to all intents 
and purposes, ceased when he returned to his beloved Fifth Cen- 
tury—that hideous era of monkish dirt and theological feather- 
splitting—and was struck by reading an article of Dr. Wiseman 
in which it was pointed out that the Monophysites of the time 
were anathema because the then Bishop of Rome had said so. 
That was quite enough for Newman, though it took him five pain- 
ful years before he decided to change his Anglican coat, or, to 
speak more historically, his black trousers. Despite his seething 
subtlety, Newman was a mystic, and hence naif. His mind was 
good and more than good, but also it was innocent. Unlike Man- 
ning, he had never encountered the brutal impurities of a boys’ 
school, and his intellect, unclouded save by theological speculations, 
had no come-back against such crabbed Latin affirmations as the 
Augustinian sentence which is said to have converted him,— 
something about the Pope securely judging the whole orb. “So 
he saw his face in the mirror, and lo and behold it was the face of 
a Monophysite!”” In the middle of the fifth century he saw the 
Christendom of the nineteenth reflected. The Anglican Church 
was exactly in the position of the Monophysites whereas Rome was 
where it had always been, and doubtless always would be. The 
immense conflict of conscience which ensued we continue in his 
own words: 


It was, difficult to make out how the Monophysites were 
heretics, unless Protestants and Anglicans were heretics also 
. .. difficult to condemn the Popes of the nineteenth century 
without condemning the Popes of the fifth. The drama of 
religion, and the combat of truth and error, were ever the 
same. There was an awful similitude between the dead rec- 
ords of the past and the feverish chronicle of the present. . . 
What was the use of defending my position [“the Movement”’] 
if, after all, I was forging arguments for Eutyches against the 
much-enduring Athanasius and the majestic Leo? Be my 
sovl with the Saints! and shall I lift up my hand against 
them? Sooner may it forget its cunning and wither outright! 
Anathema to a whole tribe of Cranmers, Ridleys and Jewels! 
perish the names of Bramhall, Ussher, Taylor, Stillingfleet 
from the face of the earth [they have perished, save in the 
collected works of Mr. T. S. Eliot] ere I should do aught 





*A particularly intelligent type of heretic whe believed that Our Lord possessed 
one soul or “nature” that is, a divine nature in a human body. 
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but fall at their feet in love and worship, whose image was 
continually before my eyes, and whose musical words were 
ever in my ears and on my tongue! 

To make a long story short, Newman, five years later, suddenly 
slipped off one November evening to make his submission to Fr. 
Dominic the Italian Passionist, and the long struggle was over... 
or so he thought at the moment. The English Church, on its side, 
had much the same emotion. It experienced, as Mr. Strachey 
said, the feeling of relief which arrives’ when a hard and difficult 
deposit is at length expelled from an inert body. But not for long 
was it enabled to enjoy this comfortable sensation. Newman had 
departed for ultramontane regions indistinctly known, followed 
by a considerable secession of his admirers . . . but others re- 
mained. Without these, and their followers of to-day, the Oxford 
Movement would indeed be a forgotten episode. It is with these 
that we now have to deal. 


II 


To comprehend properly certain of their difficulties, it might be 
well to exercise the novelist’s privilege, and skip over a few years 
of transition. Between Newman’s conversion and the year 1850, 


- there was a comparative lull, but in the latter year the storm broke 


with renewed fury against the “ritualists”, as the second flight of 
Puseyism was designated. This was the year of the so-called 
“papal aggression”, that is, the organization of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy in England under Dr. Wiseman as Archbishop of 
Westminster. The hideous clamor which followed was directed 
quite as much against the Puseyites as against thé Catholics. The 
Low Church and “Liberal” peer, Lord John Russell, held up both 
groups indiscriminately to the horror and hatred of the British 
mob. A comic hammer of heretics like the ineffable Wilberforce, 
His Lordship of Oxford, known to his intimates as “Soapy Sam”, 
was followed by a sinister persecutor like Tait.. Wilberforce, who 
was disgruntled by Roman conversions in the bosom of his per- 
sonal as well as episcopal family, referred to the ritualists as 
“nauseous and mewing apes”. During this period, they were 
championed by no one save Mr. Gladstone, not yet fully risen in 
fame, and always unpopular with Her Majesty’s Government. 
“Do you not think”, he wrote to the Bishop of Oxford with his 
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usual polysyllabic grandeur, “that the world will infer that the 
Protestantism of the Church of England, as represented by its 
living Episcopate, has a rigid and an elastic side—rigid towards 
the ancient Church, with which it is continuous and identical {sic!]; 
elastic with the system which destroys doctrine by destroying au- 
thoritative teaching?” The Bishop, we are told, was distressed 
that Mr. Gladstone should suppose the Church unfaithful to her 
mission .. . “and knew not what to answer”. “There is a great 
deal of saddest truth”, he eventually replied, “in what you say”. 
When Lord Aberdeen became Prime Minister in 1852 all he could 
do was throw up his hands and state, quite accurately, that “the 
Church of England was two churches, only held together by ex- 
ternal forces”. The cat had slipped out of the bag, only to be 
stuffed in again tooth and nail; but the word “disestablishment” 
had been breathed, and not for the last time. 

So matters stood when Bishop Tait was elevated to the glitter- 
ing See ‘of Saint Augustine. When asked by the Romanist W. G. 
Ward if he did not feel his responsibility to be heavy, the successor 
to the Apostles replied: “I do”, and added: “but I must add that 
its surroundings are very agreeable”.’ 

We have only space for one story of Tait’s administration as 
Primate of the English, but it is highly instructive, and may well 
serve for a host of others. Actually, it is the story of Fr. Mackon- 
ochie, vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, (London). Mackonochie was 
no brilliant luminary like his curate Stanton who successfully 
weathered the same storm, or like the famous Fr. Dolling of Ports- 
mouth who was at least the moral victor in a similar catastrophe 
raised by Tait’s successor and biographer, Dr. Davidson, Primate 
until 1929. He was simply a hard-working, passionately devout 
and sweet-natured man, wholly unable to cope with an unjust 
situation because of his simplicity, wholly unable to beguile popu- 
larity because of the same quality. He cared for but little here 
below save the love of God and the love of his poor. His brilliant 
and lovable curate, Stanton, was much the same type, except that 
Stanton, in spite of himself, did apparently enjoy the adoration of 
street-arabs and waifs, whom the world did not love, since the 
world on the whole, was unworthy of them. Mackonochie com- 
pletely lacked even that slight alloy of receptive emotion. Like 





*W.G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, by Wilfrid Ward. 
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his Diocesan, he was Scottish, and knew only one thing,—his God- 
given job in one of the most horrible slums of London. Like most 
Scotchmen again, he had his humours. To an indignant corres- 
pondent who complained of a report that the Palm Sunday pro- 
cession, consisting of choir, altar-boys and clergy, bearing branches, 
terminating with the Vicar himself seated on an ass, he replied: 
“St. Alban’s is not the Pons Asinorum—at least in the absence of 
your informant.” 

In a short time, Mackonochie had made St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
the outpost and stronghold of the Oxford Movement in England 
during its secondary phase. The excellent and charming Dean 
Stanley told Tait that he had been there for Solemn Mass on a 
midsummer Sunday, and was asked what he had seen. “I saw 
three men in green”, answered Stanley, alluding to the officiants, 
“and you will find it difficult to put them down”. But the Arch- 
bishop did his best, and he was wholly successful, so far as Mack- 
onochie was concerned. In the main, the services at St. Alban’s 
were scarcely guided by aesthetics, as neither the Vicar, nor Fr. 
Stanton, belonged to the “man millinery” or “tuppence colored” 
school of clergymen. For. instance, they occasionally liked to sub- 
stitute for Vespers on Sunday nights an extempore rite consisting 
of improvised prayers, blaring Gospe! hymns and a rousing 
Evangelical sermon from Stanton, who was one of the finest preach- 
ers in London. None the less, in common with most churches of 
the Movement, they maintained the liturgical tradition of a solemn 
Communion Service on Sunday mornings, accompanied by lights, 
incense, genuflexions and so on. It was on this charge that Mack- 
onochie was cited to an interminable faw-suit before the Court of 
Arches instigated by Tait, to deal with “lawless clergymen”. The 
proccedings of that August body take one back to the Dodson and 
Fogg pages in “Pickwick”. Its presiding justice bore the truly 
Gilbertian name of Lord Penzance. Mackonochie was condemned 
by this comic opera tribunal, paid his fines good-humoredly, and 
submitted to his Diocesan on the points at issue. A few months 
later he was caught up again on a technicality. On this occasion 
a committee of working men from’ the church waited upon the 
triumphant Tait at Lambeth. A fragment of the dialogue which 
insued is worth quoting: 
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Secretary: “Where and how are we to get Holy Com- 
munion”? 

The Primate: “In any church you please to enter”. 

Secretary: “We want it as we have it at St. Albans”. 

The Primate: “You can’t get it...” 

Secretary: “This is really a Working Man’s question; and 
when the working classes of the country become aware of the 
manner in which their Church privileges are being attacked, 
7 rise up, and the Church, as an Established Church, 
will fall”. 

The Primate: “Oh, nonsense, nonsense!” 

The Hon. George W. E. Russell, to whom we are indebted fon 
these details, asserts, in apology for Tait, that he was not essential- 
ly a clergyman, but “a Whig laird with a strong dash of lawyer”, 
In 1878, the loss of his only son softened him to an extent that he 
wrote Mackonochie, asking him to use his good offices to minimize 
the bitterness aroused by his persecution, and the same time, sug- 
gesting that he (the Vicar) resign his post. Mackonochie com- 
plied with the request. He retired as the guest of the Bishop of 
Argyle, to Ballachulish in the native heather he had always loved. 
On December 15th, 1887, he went for a long hike to the head of 
the lake, with two of the Bishop’s dogs for company, and did not 
reappear. They searched for him two days, and on the third day 
they found his body, frozen and shrouded in the snow, while the 
dogs kept watch. Doubtless it was not a hard death, all things 
considered, but as we have stated, this unemotional man had only 
two passions,—for God and fer his poor children of the slum. He 
must have known, before he lost his senses, that he could never 
go back to the latter, and it is probable that he died with tears in 
his heart. 


Ill 


It is time, in this brief study, to summarize the Oxford Move- 
ment in its intentions and results, together with the consequent 
Ritualist one, the end of which is not yet. We imagine that al- 
most evervone, inside or out the Episcopal Church, is aware of the 
fruit borne in due time by the labors of Keble, Newman, Pusey, 
and other giants of the English ’thirties, and if not, it can best be 
described by two contrasted pictures, the first of which is given in 
Newman’s own words. He is speaking of English Church life be- 
fore the appearance of the Oxford Tracts: 
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A ritual dashed to the ground, trodden on and broken 
piecemeal; prayers clipped, torn, shuffled about at pleasure, 
and offices, which had been poetry, no longer even good prose; 
heaviness, feebleness, unwieldiness, where the Catholic rites 
had had the lightness and airiness of a spirit; vestments 
chucked off, jewels stolen; a smell of dust and damp, not of 
incense; the Royal Arms for the Cross; and the long Cathedral 
aisles unused, railed off like tombs [which they were] of 
what had been and then was not. 


Look thou upon that picture, then on this! And for 
the second we select, not the present Anglican rite of 


the Lord’s Supper of which we may have more to say later, but 
rather a service only dating from the seventeenth century, and 


. frankly lifted from the Roman Catholics, much to the distaste of 
many High Churchmen and moderate ritualists in both countries.‘ 


We refer to the brief rite of Benediction with the Consecrated 
Host, as it may be witnessed at All Saints’, Margaret Street, Lon- 
don or at St. Magnus, London Bridge, once frequented by Dr. 
Johnson, or St. Mary’s, Graham Street, or St. Mary’s, Somers 
Town, famous for its superb proletarian boy-choir, or even Christ 
Church, Chattanooga, to name one particularly dignified and ap- 
pealing outpost of the Movement in the Protestant South. Proper- 
ly speaking, Benediction should always be preceded by the Ro- 
man Vespers, another brief and exquisite service, consisting of 
the antiphonal chanting of three or more psalms, a hymn, the cere- 
monial singing of the Magnificat, one or more short prayers and 
the final commemoration of one’s departed brethren. For the 
rhetorical-minded a sermon may divide the two services. Bene- 
diction itself, like all good ceremonies, like all good operas, for that 
matter, is ever briefer. The Consecrated Bread is set up on the 
altar in a sun-shaped graal called a monstrance, while the two 
hymns of Aquinas—the Saving Victim and the Tantum Ergo 
are sung, followed by the classic prayer composed by the same 
magnificent intellect of the Middle Age. Finally the priest mounts 
the altar steps, and his hands swathed in a heavy, samite veil, 
blesses the people with the monstrance, that is to say the Ark of 
the Covenant, containing within itself... God. A bell peals three 


times .... 





‘For exaiaple, the Reverend Frederick Fitts, vicar of St. John’s Roxbury (Bos- 
ton), and the foremost exponent of what has !een called the English or Prayer- 


book Use. 
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Evidently, this service is of a rich and scriptural simplicity, and 
its external environment should be likewise. No gew-gaws, mill- 
inery, chromos! Whatever one thinks of it, it is equally evident 
that we are now far removed from that odour of dust and damp, 
that ritual dashed to the ground, that office, which once was poetry, 
and is no longer prose, those days that have been, and now are 
not. 

Perhaps we have seemed to speak too churchily in regard to 
externals which may, or may not, mean a great deal, at any rate 
we have done with that side of our subject. The second result of 
the Oxford Movement of the ’thirties has been a notable quicken- 
ing of the general intellectual life of the Anglican Church, at least 
in the country of that Movement’s inception. There was plenty 
of erudition in Oxford class-rooms and common-rooms before 
John Henry Newman, but it was of a rather fusty and grotesque 
sort, and may be studied with amusement in the late Mr. Strachey’s 
essay on Manning. The second, and above all, the third, genera- 
tion stemming from the Oxford men, is altogether a different story, 
and the names of Dr. Gore, late Bishop of Oxford, the author of 
Lux Mundi, of Dean Church, of Neville Figgis, the great authority 
on statecraft, of Fr. Waggett, a scientist of the first water, and also 
an Anglican monk, of many others we could mention, are respected 
wherever a liberal humanism is understood. 

The third, and by far, the most important result of the Oxford 
Movement, a result which appeared very early in the game, has 
been that the unskimmed milk of the Everlasting Gospel has been 
brought down locally to the very poor and the very degraded in 
a manner never seen since the Middle Ages. Several contemporary 
English clergy have indeed associated themselves with panaceas, 
Socialistic and otherwise, for the physical and mental amelioration 
of the lowest class, to the great disgust of their telling antagonist, 
the conservative Dean Inge. Several of them denounce the 
Middle Class ideal with the loathing of Flaubert denouncing the 
eternal Bourgeois; or Christ denouncing the eternal Pharisee. This 
is perhaps unwise, for up to date, the British ~--dle class has 
been the Movement’s chief support, just as it has been the Move- 
ment’s most implacable foe. Perhaps there is no such thing really 
as a collective bourgeois mind. The English ritualist, at all events, 
as General Booth observed, has been the best friend and the most 
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striking force for good in the lives of the London poor. Anyone 
who really wants to know what an average London slum was, and 
is like, has only to re-read Galsworthy’s Fraternity or Mr. James 
Hanley’s terrible novel, Boy. Long ago, it was noted in England 
that whenever a clergyman, bred in the cherished amenities of 
Winchester or Oxford, elected to consecrate himself amid the dirt, 
the smells, the low vice and the foul ugliness of a London slum, he 
turned out, four times out of every five, to be a ritualist. At 
the funerals of both Stanton and Mackonochie, Dissenting minis- 
ters from the Holborn district, particularly of the Baptist per- 
suasion, came forward with tears in their eyes, and bore witness 
to those two particular soldiers in the war against human misery. 
It is such men who make all men one. 


IV 


Aesthetically, intellectually, socially, then, the Oxford Move- 
ment has justified itself in the course of its hundred years’ history. 
Is there anything to add, anything to criticise? Yes, a good deal, 
particularly in this country where, after all, one can study it at 
first hand. 

Let us return to the “axiom” of the Movement, as we understand 
it... “The Episcopal Church of England, together with its branch- 
es, is an integral part of the Catholic body, founded by Jesus 
Christ”. As Newman once wrote: “It is that, or it is nothing.” 
If the Episcopal Church be merely a somewhat more solemn and 
aesthetic variety of Protestantism, with the accidental possession 
of afewpersons calling themselves bishops and. a handfull of churches 
calling themselves cathedrals . . . then it profits us nothing. Its 
very title becomes absurd, even its title in England itself, now that 
the day of Elizabethan and Victorian Nationalism may be happily 
passing. In other days it gave British ecclesiastics a glow of 
satisfaction to reflect that they represented a Church co-extensive 
with an Empire on which the sun never set. But even now its 
knell may have sounded, heard only by a few, and its sun may be 
setting fast. It required a fair measure of “nerve”, even in the 
best of times, (and here we allude to the main weakness of the 
Anglo-Catholic, past and present) to wish to transform a State 
Church, the department of a cynical Government into even a part 
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of the Universal Bride of Christ. No one has put this more po- 
tently than Francis de Pressensé in his book on Cardinal Mann- 
ing (Paris, 1896). 


To postulate for a Church purely national, insular, sep- 
arated from the rest of the world, submitted to the civil au- 
thority, penetrated with the doctrines of the Reformation,— 
the ‘notes’ of the Universal Church, eternal, immovable, in- 
fallible, visible . . . semper, ubique, ab omnibus . . . this was 
the enterprize, or desperate wager, undertaken by Newman 
and his followers. Can it succeed? 

Newman, Manning, Dr. Delaney, countless others, declined to 
crucify themselves upon the horns of the nationalist dilemma, 
and have gone ... everybody knows where. Countless others will 
doubtless follow them. Since the time of Manning and Cardinal 
Vaughan, the Church of Rome has infinitely preferred these in- 
dividual conversions to the submission of a group of hostile church- 
es on any but her own terms, and the condemnation of Anglican 
Orders by Leo XIII in 1896 confirmed, it would seem, all but a 
small number of Anglican clergymen in their dissatisfied fealty to 
their own Communion. Whether this particular bull is a perma- 
nent ex cathedra expression of the logical dogma of Papal Infall- 
bility remains a matter of doubt, even among some Roman Cath- 
olics, and may safely be left for the future to determine. The large 
majority of Anglo-Catholics, it would seem, are quite content with 
their grotesque name, in which the adjective contradicts the noun, 
quite content to swing censers, light candles, venerate the Virgin 
and adore the Host in a rather clumsy attempt to tell the world 
that they may be all but Roman. . . but not quite. One or two 
of them have remained faithful to their sense of history and logic, 
even while remaining faithful Anglicans, notably the aged Lord 
Halifax, mainly responsible for the Malines Conversations with 
the late Cardinal Mercier in 1922. Lord Halifax is a 
man of the utmost largeness of mind, passionately devoted to the 
cause of reunion. According to him, this reunion has got to be 
secured sooner or later, by an unconditional submission to the 
Roman Pontiff. He is an old man, and doubtless will not live to 
see that day. But he well remembers the ritual trials of the eight- 
ies and the hounding of England’s manliest and best by a shameful 
cabal of prelates and politicians, and hence he has written with 
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some fervor: “Is there one educated Christian who would not 
prefer the Pope as his Supreme Judge to the Privy Council and 
the Court of Arches, presided over by Lord Penzance?” 

After its insularity, the second great weakness of the Anglo- 
Catholic party is a certain petty bigotry of spirit, especially notice- 
able among the rank and file of the Reverend Clergy. This is 
usually the offspring of a vast ignorance married to a vulgar snob- 
bery. Since it has no logical basis, it normally resolves itself into 
a mere squabble of taste . . . of bad taste. The Non-conformist 
Churches have pine pews and clumsy devotions; hence the Non- 
conformist Churches are somehow inferior. The Church of Rome 
is made up, one-half, of servant-girls and gunmen; hence the 
Church of Rome is anathema. We have no comment to make on 
all that trash, save perhaps the terrible one of Christ: “Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees; generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come?” They have been warned in 
plenty, but so far do not appear to have listened with attention. 

The third and last weakness of the Anglo-Catholics is an aes- 
thetic one. Recently we heard an excellent young man, destined 
for the priesthood, observe: “We have everything the ‘Romans’ 
have; only we do things better”. If they do things better, then a 
crazy quilt is better than a humeral veil. Except for a few—a very 
few—isolated instances, the average Anglo-Catholic ritual is a 
hodgepodge, a clumsy pot pourri, one part drawn from the Roman 
Missal, another from the Book of Common Prayer, a third from 
the individual rector’s head. People tell us that the average Rom- 
an service is an indecorous and unpleasant affair. Perhaps it is. 
But this much can be safely stated. The average Roman service, 
by which we mean a sung Mass, or Vespers, followed by Benedic- 
tion, is something like the plays of Shakespeare or the comedies of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw; is is all but actor-proof. Through the tawdry 
appointments, the hideous windows, blazing with cheap glass, the 
appaling substitute for sacred music, the brogue of the officiating 
priest, and so on, one’s sense of the supernatural is somehow 
touched, just as the tragic sense is touched in the case of Shake- 
spere, or the instinct of laughter in the case of Shaw. We are 
speaking of the Roman rite at its worst; at its best, we venture to 
add, it is incomparable and unsurpassable. Its liturgy has come 
down to us, more or less mutilated, from an age when most men 
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lived and loved, and even prayed and worshiped—as artists. Con- 
sequently it is distinguished among liturgies by a rare and funda- 
mental simplicity. This may sound strange in the ears of the non- 
Catholic, but it is true. Good ceremonial is always a symbol of 
something, not of nothing; it is devoid of Maeterlinckian moonshine 
and effeminate nonsense. Incense, for instance, had always been 
employed in pagan temples, and in the Jewish Church, as a mark 
of worship, to be sure, but originally as a manner of fumigation. It 
probably began with the Christians of the Catecombs for the same 
reason, and it has again finished as a mark of adoration which is 
eminently fitting. The ceremonial washing of the priest’s hands 
before he begins the Consecration at Mass is another case, illus- 
trating the same point. Candles and tapers were originally used 
for illumination alone; but the flame of a candle is a beautiful thing 
and so, in the service of the church, has it remained. These in- 
stances could be multiplied. But your born ritualist, especially your 
uneducated ritualist, is not content with these simple explanations. 

Someday the ritualist clergy in this country may educate them- 
selves to a degree when they are aware that they have vital litur- 
gical tradition,—that of Western Christendom, of the Roman 
Church, if the reader prefers the term; and then, perhaps, they will 
cease to play around, either with mere antiquarianism, or with 
clumsy puerilities. Quite the best way of attaining at one stride to 
a decent and dignified uniformity of rite would be for them to 
scrap “our beloved Prayer Book”, the best parts of which are trans- 
lated: from Roman sources anyway, while the worst parts are the in- 
ventions of the Low Church reformers of the sixteenth century. 
If they do want the Mass, and the Mass only, as they assert, let 
them take the Mass from where it is, and belongs; namely, and 
naturally, the Missal. Let them pause on the golden mean in 
“sacred” music between the appalling comic opera masses, cur- 
rent at their chief stronghold in New York City; and the dreary 
a capella bawling of Gregorian Plainsong according to the latest 
and dismallest of monastic formulas. In one word, let the Ameri- 
can Anglo-Catholic do his best to render his present utterly in- 
digestible service as humanly intelligible and moving as is the 
“lowest” and most barbarous of Roman Catholic Masses. 

We have come a long way from our source, the respectable figure 
of the Reverend Mr. Kebie riding down the Gloucestershire lanes, 
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_and meditating a questionable future. He would have been consid- 
erably astonished, it must be said, at the antics of some of his spirit- 

ual descendants who now invoke him at their altars. Nevertheless 
the Anglo-Catholic Movement in England and America rises out 
of Keble and Cardinal Newman, and ought to return to them be- 
fore it is too late. The inheritance of the two Oxford men, taken 
at their best, was intellectual and emotional; it was not merely 
hysterical. It was Romantic in the intellectual sense of the word. 
The chivalrous Walter Scott, dead in 1832, had paved the way by 
reminding the astonished Englishman that the Roman Catholic 
Church of the past was responsible for the minimum of civilization 
he possessed during the age of factory-smoke and child-labor. 
Wordsworth had taught his readers the Symbolical, the sacra- 
mental, nature of natural beauty. Even the Jew, Disraeli, had 
contributed his share when he told the Church that “she had de- 
serted the people, and from that moment, was in danger”. One 
answer to the warning came with the apparitions of Dolling and 
Stanton and Machonochie and many another heroic and devoted 
pastor, who came down to the poor and lost; and so saved their 
Church. 

‘Then in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 

Ye like angels appear, 

Ye move thro’ the ranks, recall 

The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 

Praise, re-inspire the brave .. . 

On to the bound of the waste, 

On to the City of God. 

It is evident that the majority of Western Man will always have 
and hold to an organised religion of some sort, an ecclesia, a 
Church. If the latter be an illusion, it will assuredly be one of 
the last to be thrown over. Yet all the time “we know that we 
have no continuing city”. It may well be that the idea of the 
Church is not the only illusion which, one day, will have to go. It 
may be that Jesus, without whose divine commission, the Church, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, would hardly have the right to en- 
dure one day longer, it may be that Jesus was not Divinity in hu- 
man flesh,— 

And on His grave with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 
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Be that as it may, we all know that Jesus was the divinest Man 
who ever came and dwelt among us, and we have beheld his splen- 
dor which is that of His Father. There will always be those who 
prefer to return to that sole Source, regardless of Pope or pastor. 
But, should the history of the religious revival of the Nineteenth 
Century be ever properly written even these may well concede that 
the English Catholics we have have described were true soldiers 
in His Cause. 


Bibliographical Note: 

To one who desires to make a close study of the Oxford Movement, and its 
results, it may be well to mention one or two titles. Cardinal Newman’s Azolo- 
gia is of course invaluable, not only as a history of the Tractariars, but as the 
personal history of an exceedingly subtle, if second-rate, mind. A more objec- 
tive history of the Oxford leaders by one of their immediate followers, Dean 
Church, is well worth reading. For Newman and Manning, another convert to 
Rome, their lives by Wilfrid Ward and Shane Leslie are classical, each in its 
way. The most complete history of the Catholic Revival in both Churches is 
Thureau-Dangin’s beautiful book, La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au 
XIX Siécle (Paris. 1906. 3 vols.) M. Thureav-Dangin is a Roman Catholic, 
but this fact may seldom be gathered. For this essay, I have mainly used a 
well-organized book by another Frenchman, L’Umité Chrétienne by André Paul. 
The story of the ritualist troubles may be found in Saint Alban’s, Holborn. d 
History of Fitty Years by a distinguished layman of that parish, the Hon. George 
Russell, one time Member of Parliament; and in Father Dolling’s Ten Years in 
a Portsmouth Slum. Finally, anyone interested in Newman, should not neglect 
a penetrating study of the Cardinal by Dr. William S. Knickerbocker in his 
book, Creative Oxford (the Syracuse University Press. 1925.) 

















by S. A. Rhodes 


CANDLES FOR ISIS 
II 


A Mutant “Musicisr” 


Jean ROYERE 


Jean Royére was in the midst of a long tirade when I entered his 
apartment facing the Trocadero gardens. He was recalling to 
mind the literary beginnings of Guillaume Apolinaire, of whom he 
spoke as his disciple. He also claimed the surrealists as followers 
of his early verses, especially of those found in his little book 
Eurythmies, dating from 1904. 

Royére speaks with facility and vivacity. He has the engaging 
mannerisms of the political orator on the stump. I have a notion 
that he enjoys his own talk, and he talks as well as he writes, if 
not better. He is a small, stoutish man, with a full-moon face, 
suggesting somewhat more of the business man that the poet. But 
he is genuinely devoted to poetry, though he may know on oc- 
casion on which side his bread is buttered. He was the first poet 
I met with a telephone on his desk. 

“Poetry”, he was saying, “is dependent upon and is embodied 
in its form. There are two kinds of speeches. There is the every 
day, prosaic, imitative speech, with its rapid turnover in words, as 
in the phrase: the table is square; and the other, poetic and 
imaginative, as when we speak of a leaf upon the table, referring 
to a sheet of paper, whereas leaf applies more exactly to the leaf 
of a tree”. This rather common phenomenon of language is the 
cornerstone of M. Royére’s own poetic theories. From this cat- 
achrése as he calls it, he derives his prosody of musicisme. He has 
published a book bearing this title, and is soon to bring out another. 

He has an unbounded love for Baudelaire, in whom he finds the 
source of his ideas. But he admits that Baudelaire would have 
been horrified to hear the word catachrése applied to anything in 
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his poems. To Mallarmé also he pays homage, but he adds: “j’ai 
dépassé Mallarmé,” that is in theory. His poetic theory hinges on 
this perception of verbal images. He does not admit the power 
of inspiration or genius in poetic creation. “Genius does not con- 
cern me”, he confessed. He was equally vehement against the 
suggestion of a certain mysticism as the basis of all true poetic ex- 
pression. “You are a mystic’, he generously thrust at me, after 
an exchange of argument. But he did not mean this as a compli- 
ment. I retorted that he seemed himself to have a sort of mystic 
faith in words. He shook his head. Poetry, he reiterated, is the 
result of the careful construction of verses by the verbal mechanism 
he believes he has elucidated at last for all time. “The world”, he 
said, “has been poisoned for thousands of years by Aristotle’s con- 
cept of dualism in the poetic catharsis. My system does away with 
this dualism”. M. Royére believes that the philosophical impli- 
cations of his theory of musicisme can save the world not only 
from artistic but from social anarchy as well. And yet he strenu- 
ously objects to being called a mystic. 

Poetry, in résumé, is an activity of the pen, or of the mind, for 
him. To bea poet, is to be a “man of letters”. The poet Fernand 
Mazade had told me that Jean Royére sponsored a rich South 
American writer of verses in French, Armand Godoy by name, 
for the tidy sum of fifty thousand francs a year. This is only 
literary gossip, inspired by malevolence, doubtless. But Rovére 
gave me a copy of his latest book called Frontons, and sure enough, 
the last two chapters in it, I saw, were devoted to Godoy and his 
family. This is the reverse side of the medal. Armand Godoy is 
not a bad maker of verses. Royére is a better one. This closes the 
incident. 


A Discrete or WiLL1AM BLAKE 
Pierre Jean JOUVE 


M. Jouve is a poet for whom the spiritual universe has an un- 
alienable and real existence. He believes as readily in its existence 
as he does in his own physical being. M. Jouve is not a poet to 
belittle the value of earthly realities, however, nor one to ignore 
them. But he has arrived through a process of deep, internal 
struggles and meditations, at the realization of the absoluteness of 
the world of the spirit. He aspires to the dignity, which he be- 
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lieves he has attained, of poetic seer, having passed already through 
the stages of a social rebel and apostle. And the discovery of this 
secret, mystic communion of himself with the invisible but ab- 
solute reality, is a thing very dear to his poetic ego. 

M. Jouve claims direct descent from Rimbaud. There was an 
earlier and more readily accessible Jouve, the young man who 
around 1907 came to Paris to fall under the influence of the then 
dominant literary movement headed by Jules Romains and the 
other “unanimistes”. Jouve was responsive to the human and hu- 
manitarian appeals inherent in the doctrine of Unanimisme, and 
he wrote then poems imbued with a spirit of social hope and 
progress. He does not renounce this spirit now; he renounces the 
poetry to which it gave rise. 

The first time I visited Jouve I discovered a retiring, discreet 
and exquisitely courteous gentleman of still youthful appearance. 
On the walls of his office, furnished with severe, almost ascetic 
taste, hung a single but Jarge painting by Chagall. The table, ex- 
tremely large, had no book upon it: only a few sheets of white 
paper, and on a corner a strange and intriguing drawing. I asked 
him if it was his work. He shook his head. “It is the drawing of 
a woman who has been under my wife’s care for the last two 
vears”, he said. His wife, explained, was head-psychiatrist in 
a state hospital for mental diseases, and brought him almost daily 
such specimens of the work of her inmates. “I have here, in my 
drawers”, he continued, “samples of the writings of these people 
whom we outsiders call insane. If I were to publish them, I could 
mystify the literary world. Modern psychical researches have re- 
vealed depths in the human personality of which we had no ink- 
ling before, and which are still quite beyond the reach of our logic. 
The ravings of mystics, we can perceive now, are founded on a 
vision of reality that has elements of scientific accuracy. Science 
is just beginning to scrutinize the inner potentialities of the in- 
dividual, regions which have been the field of research for poetry 
and mysticism for centuries past, but which literary criticism 
classified as terra incognita, where descended only talented mad- 
men. Nerval, Baudelaire, Lautréamont, were mad in this sense. 
And when after the world war both the social and my personal 
tragedies compelled me to abandon ostensibly the world of ex- 
ternal reality in order to find elsewhere a firmer ground on which 
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to lean my shaken spirit I rediscovered my own inner reality. And 
then, I realized that all my previous experiences—the poetry of 
social rebellion and apostleship—were like wind-mill battles, that 
the only quest of poetry, the only revelation it could pretend to 
make in the spiritual sense, was in the as yet undiscovered Ameri- 
cas of the spiritual universe within us, and its correspondence with 
that outside us. Everything else is literature and politics, which 
I do not deny as such. But as poetry, they do not exist”. 

I asked him to be more specific regarding the spiritual realities 
he spoke of. “The spiritual universe exists”, he replied, “that is 
all I can say. It exists for those who are adepts in seeing it. For 
all others, it is utter madness, and we are classed either as mystics 
or as lunatics. Understand me, please”, he went on, “I am abso- 
lutely opposed to the idea of an ‘ivory tower’ for poets. Nothing 
is more abhorrent to me. I love life and all its manifestations. 
But they acquire their greatest reality for me when I can pierce 
their opaque externality and surprise their inner and absolute 
significance. This curiosity isolates us poets, but it is not because 
we retire into an ivory tower. It is rather because our fellow crea- 
tures retire from us, because they draw a circle around us into 
which they refuse to enter. Our spiritual cravings seem to them 
unhealthy. We would open the gates of our inner heavens to the 
whole world; but the whole world prefers to turn its back to them. 
Poetry is hermetical to-day not because we want it so, but because 
the things with which it is concerned do not concern people any 
more. So they cease to understand the very language we speak, 
though we speak a language as clear as are the images of the 
visible world. It is our claim that through these external simple 
images, a sacred mystery can be revealed, an inner heaven of 
which they are the external shells only. But people will neither 
see nor hear. And so poetry is becoming more and more like a 
voice in the wilderness. Take Fargue, Eluard, Supervielle, Breton, 
myself; the numbers of our readers are limited. I almost seem to 
know each personally”. 

The result is, I observed, that the poet is becoming what he was 
in ancient times. He was then a kind of oracle who revealed to 
the few leaders of the tribe the messages of the invisible gods. He 
was powerful and alone, “puissant et solitaire”. “Yes,” he replied, 
“but the comparison is not to the advantage of the modern ‘poet. 
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For if it is true that he is alone, it is not true that he ‘: scwerful. 
Quite the contrary. A day will come when he will not find even 
a printer for his poetry”. 

I mentioned Valéry. “Valéry”, he rejoined, “has prejudiced 
poetry in two ways: He has sought to encircle it within the iron- 
clad habits of the old conventional verse, thus trying to undo 
many of the inevitable evolutionary processes realized by the 
symbolists. But he marks the close of a poetic era rather than its 
beginning. There is something Byzantinian in his mental consti- 
tution. Look at all the poets who are in the real current of the 
poetic tradition since Baudelaire and Rimbaud. All] use modifica- 
tions—peculiar to each—of the free verse. Valéry has sought to 
imprison poetry in another way—and this is a capital sin. He has 
attempted to erect intellectual barriers around it, a palace of ideas 
colder and harder than concrete and stone. He has compelled 
poetry to become bed-fellow to metaphysics. The result is that 
Valéry is truly poetic, and he is often so, only when he is, so to 
speak, absent-minded. Believing that he has caught and shackled 
his victim for good, he relents his watchfulness. The Muse es- 
capes then softly from the prison in his brain and descends to the 
royal couch laid out in his heart. Then the emotions in him sing 
again”. I recalled Henri Bremond’s oft repeated statement: 
“Valéry! un poéte malgré lui”. 


On THE Trait or Victor Huco 


Jutes ROMAINS 


When I reached Tours, I found Jules Romains waiting for me 
at the railroad station. We got into his car and drove through 
the streets of Tours. For two hours I saw the city of Princes, 
both hereditary and literary, through the eyes of Romains. I felt 
the grandeur and elcquence of this rampart of an older civiliza- 
tion with the hypersensitiveness of one steeped in its spirit, for 
Romains extends to every artistic and historical remains in our 
path the irresistible touch of his all-absorbing aesthetic tentacles. 
And the nectar he extracted thus from every stone, every vestige 
of this old, but ever beautiful royal city, was like a fragrant and 
delicious beverage. 

I was to taste from other wines, the labor of his own hands, 
in his home. We reached his estate, at Saint-Avertin, with Rom- 
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ains still at the wheel. Passing under the sixteenth century arch- 
way, we Came upon a more recent, but no less picturesque man- 
sion, standing in the midst of a typical garden of Touraine. Mad- 
ame Romains came out to greet us. She is a woman of great 
beauty and charm. The very air in the garden seemed made of a 
special golden texture. In this atmosphere, poetry was more than 
an ideal; it was a reality. In Romains I found goodness elevated 
to the dignity of genius; in his wife goodness illumined by the 
radiance of beauty. In my conversations with both, I was to dis- 
cover intellectual sympathy and integrity raised to the level of 
goodness and beauty. 

Walking through the garden, and while Mme. Romains picked 
flowers which she placed later before us,‘I asked Romains to tell 
me to what depths of the human heart did he think the poet must 
descend in order to discover the true source of poetry. I knew 
my question to be awkward. I purposely made it so. I felt that 
to an easy query, Romains would have given an easier reply. “A 
man must place himself at the crossroads of the poetic universe”, 
he said, “in its center, where the mystic current of poetry meets 
and merges with the human current. The noblest poetry is the 
expression of this mystic and indivisible union of the human with 
the divine. Cryptic or mystic poetry ceases to be universal when 
it ceases to be human, and purely humanitarian, or socially in- 
spired poetry, ceases to be universal when it ceases to be mystic. 
In Rimbaud we perceive at times the miracle of this perfect union 
of heaven and earth. But most of the so-called pure poetry of 
to-day is a fraud”.' I mentioned some poets by name. One after 
another, Romains rejected them. “Supervielle is a man of talent 
at the mercy of the intellectual fashions of the day. His verses 
are pleasing, but facile: that will be his undoing. Eluard is a vic- 
tim of his golden images. He is a poet by virtue of his verbal 
virtuosity. But his pictures are like wings without a body. They 
fly hither, thither, in perpetual confusion. " Pierre Jean Jouve is 
a follower of every literary sckool—unanimist when our movement 
was in vogue, cryptic with Mallarmé and Rimbaud, and to-day his 
poetry deals with the psycho-pathological aspects of abnormal 
persons, an evolution clearly to be ascribed to the influence of his 
wife, who is a well-known psychiatrist”.. And so on down the 
line. “Léon Paul Fargue has a delicate sensibility, but he is too 
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absorbed in the observation of minute aspects of reality to be 
able to create a universal rhythm. Max Jacob has revealed some 
original points of view and aspects of the poetic world, at least. 
All the others, André Breton, Tristan Tzara, are men of words, 
victims of the systems to which they are shackled”. I felt that 
it must be very hard for a poet to be fair to another poet. 

I asked what he thought of his former colleagues in the unani- 
mist movement. “I still maintain friendly relations with all,” he 
said, “but I seldom see them”. I mentioned Georges Duhamel. 
“Duhamel”, he retorted, “is no poet. He is a man who got a 
start with some fine ideas he borrowed from our movement; on 
their strength he wrote one or two excellent books. But as he did 
not renew himself, all his succeeding works are elaborations of the 
same theme. You can tell beforehand what a new book of Duham- 
el is going to be like”. Mme. Romains protested gently. “Yes”, 
he went on, “Duhamel has a few set theories which he expounds 


endlessly in a very readable, pleasing style that makes readers for 


him, but scarcely any converts, for he offers them nothing to be 
converted to”. Georges Duhamel, whom I had seen a few weeks 
before, had not spoken more kindly of his former associate of the 
Abbaye of Créteil. They were simply unjust to each other. 

The literary idols of Romairs are Goethe and Hugo. Faust 
represents for him the apex of poetic achievement, a creation 
which extends from the lowest to the highest rung in the ladder 
of human values. He ascribes somewhat of the same breath and 
fulness to the genius of Hugo. And coming a few rungs down 
the ladder, he would like the same mystic and social virtues as- 
cribed to his own genius. Hugo’s vision, he thinks, extends to the 
limits of all known and unknown spiritual spheres, and: his hu- 
manitarianism is broad and universal. Romains would like to be 
for his century what he believes Hugo was for his—its represen- 
tative, its interpreter and leader. - 

The sun in the garden had in the meanwhile slowly lifted its 
luminous wings, and was resting for a while longer upon the tops 
of the trees, before departing for other horizons. We entered into 
the house, and the prodigious dreamer was metamorphosed into 
a prodigious host. The extent to which they went out of their 
way to be agreeable to me really embarrassed me. I knew of no 
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better way to express my appreciation of their extreme “gentill- 
esse” than by giving it a free entrance into my heart. 

The following day I received a letter from Romains. It referred 
to our conversation of the day before, and continued it. Its con- 
tents are so essential to clarify his position, that I have no hesi- 
tation in quoting it here: 

“Vous m’avez posé hier soir des questions pleines d’intérét; 
et je vous ai trés mal répondu, comme il m’arrive presque tou- 
jours dans une premiére conversation. 

J’aurais di vous dire ceci, qui est ma pensée, ou, si vous 
préférez, ma position: 

Je crois que les deux courants dont nous parlions doivent de 
nouveau se réunir; 

Je crois & une synthése du cryptique et du social; et pour mon 
compte, j’ai toujours eu le souci de la faire. 

Si vous voulez: approfondir le social et l’humain j jusqu ’au crypt- 
ique (ou mystique). 

Je vous demande de lire dans cet esprit, entre autres, mes chants 
II et IV de l’Ode Génoise 

Vous me direz si la présente lettre vous est parvenue. 

Bon voyage de retour. Je vous remercie de votre visite qui 
nous a laissé, 4 ma femme et a moi, un souvenir plein d’humanité 
et de poésie.” 

The humanity and poetry was in them. I was only like a bee, 
a worker in a garden full of flowers. 


‘Tue Movinec Spirit or SURREALISM 


Anpre BRETON 


Great poets have often the bewitching generosity of spreading 
the royal cloak of their genius before them like a magic carpet 
upon which the humble may walk up to them. I received the 
following note from André Breton: “Voulez-vous me donner ren- 
dez-vous le jour qu’il vous plaira? Je puis vous attendre chez 
moi n’importe quel aprés-midi (je dis: chez-moi, puisque vous en 
connaissez le chemin, et que nous avons en Paul Eluard un ami 
commun dans la maison).” 

When I reached his apartment, in that quiet house of humble 
appearance in the rue Fontaine, I found the leader of the surreal- 
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ist movement waiting for me. I entered into what seemed to me 
a strange, fabulous reality. ‘And yet we were but two steps away 
from the unquestionable certainty of the Place Pigalle. A certain 
element of unctuousness in Breton intrigued me in so militant a 
spirit. I had discovered something of the same spiritual humil- 
ity in other French poets I had visited. It was I knew, the cul- 
tured expression of a poet’s chivalry towards the pilgrim, at his 
gate. And I was his both physically and spiritually. 

I told him that Léon Paul Fargue had pronounced him to be, 
with Louis Aragon, the most gifted poets of their generation. He 
smiled. “Il est trés aimable. We surrealists owe much to his 
early poems. His later introspective deviations in a narrative 
tempo affect us less. The same applies to the more recent work 
of Paul Reverdy and Max Jacob. ‘They have sugar-coated the 
bitter-sweet fruits of their pristine originality in order to please 
the jaded palates of their patrons. They have added water to 
their wine”’. 

I informed Breton of the objection of Fargue to the surrealist 
thesis. Automatic writing, I said, may prove to be a product of 
pure habit and training. By abandoning himself to the dictates 
of his more readily responsive ego, the artist gives immediate 
voice to the well-tutored and cultured side of him. It is the first 
to be heard from a properly-schooled mind. Nothing handicaps 
its expression, since it is ready-formed, and held in reserve with- 
in the first layers of our personality. In short, automatic writing 
may give speedier expression. to our acquired than to our first or 
real instincts. It is only by strenuous labor that the artist suc- 
ceeds in liberating his truest nature from the meshes of daily life. 
He reaches the inner labyrinth of his individuality by a process 
of spiritual molting. 

Breton protested. He observed that the surrealists were striv- 
ing to get below the level of consciousness not by abstract reason- 
ing but by bold experimenting. No case had yet been discovered, 
he asserted, of automatic writing resulting in external rather than 
in internal divulgence of personality. The contrary, to wit, that 
eVery authentic immersion into the inner strata of life had re- 
vealed something abnormal, unpremeditated and unpredicted, was 
the actual truth. 

I pointed out that every person could claim then the divine 
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right to be abnormal, to put into circulation as genuine gold the 
false coins of his verbose hallucinations. If genius is exceptional, 
imbecility is not. There must exist exceptionally gifted indivi- 
duals in whom alone can occur that internal catharsis which 
causes a transmutation of the common aspects of reality into 
uncommon visions of poetry. “Your own writing”, I hazarded, 
“has alongside a great deal of surrealist writing much that is the 
result of careful, painstaking observation. I look upon your Nadja 
as the product of much confrontation of reality with your watch- 
ful reason”. He agreed. Most of /mmaculée Conception, on the 
other hand, he explained, was a spontaneous, uncontrolled creation 
of the pure spirit. “We wrote it in shifts, Eluard and myself”, 
he said, “in this very room, like a relay race, and always at top 
speed”. : ; 

This demands of the artist, I remarked, a degree of moral hon- 
esty and artistic integrity that he can practice only in his most 
lucid moments. He repeated one of his favorite thoughts, to the 
effect that surrealism seeks “to calculate the quotient of the un- 
conscious by the conscious”. “The surrealist writer must be 
profoundly honest if he is to escape the danger of becoming the 
victim of an intellectual imposture”, he added. He agreed that 
the automatic writings of superior men alone could be viewed as 
art, since the unconscious emotions and reactions of the mass of 
people are no more unusual than those of animals, and of no 
greater poetic interest. The ravings of colorless individuals must 
be ol a colorless and deadly monotény. In the last analysis, even 
automatic writings can only reveal what is inside the human 
shell; and if it is empty, it will reveal a blank chaos within. 

I asked Breton to tell me what he thought was the aim of 
poetry. His answer was: “The quest of the Absolute”. But this 
Absolute, I observed, must of necessity be a reality extra-terrestrial. 
Its realms must lie outside the routine of daily preoccupations, 
and within the frontiers of what poets call the Unknown. Breton 
agreed. He held, however, that it resulted fatally from a non- 
conformist state of mind, an instinctive rebellion of the soul against 
whatever is congealed, stratified and solidified in our mortal lives. 
He made a clear distinction between the poetical and the social 
activities of surrealism. “The latter are temporary, temporal and 
realistic”, he declared, “the former are essential and surrealistic. 
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As poets we are in pursuit of the spirit unto its furthest and most 
infinite confines; as men we associate ourselves with whatever 
movement promises to upturn the present organization of society 
which stultifies the human mind. We see in revolutionary com- 
munism a possibility of raising the culture of all men, of liberating 
them from the physical and spiritual prisons into which the pres- 
ent system has cast them. This concerns the poet as man. The 
poet as ‘seer’, as visionary, is concerned with more real and un- 
changing realities. It is in this field that surrealism is most active. | 
It is investigating regions which were totally unknown before; we 
are Carrying on an arduous exploration into dark continents. Our 
aim is to break through the clouds that envelop it, to do away with 
the obscurity, the vagueness, the confusion into which mind and 
senses still sink in a blind groping for light and knowledge”. 
As he spoke, I recalled certain passages in the Second Manifesto 
of Surrealism: 

“There is in al! this a hint of belief that there exists a cer- 
tain spiritual plane on which life and death, the real and 
imaginary, the past and the future, the communicable and 
the incommunicable, the high and the low, are not conceived 
of as opposites. It would therefore be vain to attribute to 
surrealism any other motive than the hope to determine that 
plane . . . What, indeed, do they expect of surrealism who 
are still anxious about the position they may occupy in the 
world. On that mental plane from which one may for one- 
self alone embark on the perilous, but, we think, supreme 
exploit, on that plane, the footfalls of those who come or go 
are no longer of any importance, because their echo will be 
repeated in a land in which, by delimitation, surrealism 
possesses no listening ear.” 

I observed that surrealists did not make things easy for the rest 
of us who wanted to hear about their “supreme exploits”, and 
that, as a consequence, they were accused of the very sins against 
which they were agitating. “I know”, he replied. “We have not 
succeeded yet in explaining our purpose completely, nor, for that 
matter, in carrying it out to a successful realization. We are in 
the period of experimentation. We are trying to create a new 
poetic charter for our investigation. Until recently, even the best 
of poets were timorous navigators, and seldom ventured upon un- 
chartered seas. They circumscribed their visions as well as their 
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expression. Here is where we surrealists contribute our most rev- 
olutionary innovations. We give the poet not only a vaster field 
for his research, but net tools also with which to carry it on, and 
new expressions to trans’ate it”. If I understand you well, I re- 
joined, we must regard surrealism in its present stage as a central 
laboratory for envolving new ways of feeling and sensing reality, 
new images, new visions and new interpretations; you are preparing 
a new illustrated dictionary for use by the poets of the future, 
something to replace the rhyming dictionary of the past. 

“Precisely”, Breton replied. “In this connection, the greatest 
contribution of surrealism lies in its creation of surrealist objects. 
[hey seem odd, bizarre, meaningless and ludicrous to the unini- 
tiated. These objects can acquire meaning and purpose only 
when they are incorporated into the complete picture of a poetic 
vision. Each alone is incomplete, but each is essential to the 
elaboration of an internal landscape. The old literature is dying 
because it has become threadbare. It is like a dress constantly 
torn-up and repaired. It has become colorless, tasteless, and 
lifeless. In our laboratory we are weaving the stuffs for a new 
poetic dress. The elements are not all complete yet. We are 
faced with the problem of creating and illustrating them at the 
for his research, but new tools also with which to carry it on, and 
same time. And we are compelled by circumstances to give but 
a small share of our activity to surrealist writing. The major part 
of our work is still carried on along conventional lines”. 

I observed that the reading public had a right to be given a 
key to the interpretation of the new realities; the dictionary the 
writers use should be available to the readers also. Breton agreed. 
At that moment he seemed somewhat dejected, however. “There 
is so much to do yet!” And I remembered the proud words of 
his first Manifeste du Surréalisme: “I believe in the future trans- 
mutation of those two seemingly contradictory states, dream and 
reality, into a sort of absolute reality, of surreality, so to speak. 
I am looking forward to its consummation, certain that I shall 
never share in it, but death would matter little to me could I but 
taste some of the joy it will yield ultimately”. 
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ImaGisT oF THE ABSOLUTE REALITY 
Paut ELUARD 

The room in which Paul Eluard received me had all the aspects 
of housing a man who lives in a world of his own inner vision. The 
walls had vanished behind huge canvasses by Dali, Chirco, 
others. His desk, bookshelves, side-tables were covered with 
objects of surrealist conception of a nature to nonplus the sedate 
spirit. “My mother thinks I am crazy”, he said. “The way I 
live, the things I do, are beyond her. I come from common 
people, workmen, or let us say, small bourgeois”. I recalled Rim- 
baud’s mother. “No”, he remarked. “My mother is not so harsh. 
I live in a world that is not her own: that is all”. 

Eluard showed me the manuscript of an anthology in which he 
had planned to include selections ranging from Petrus Borel and 
Aloysius Bertrand, through Nerval, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Lau- 
tréamont, Charles Cros, Maeterlinck, Apollinaire, down to the 
present surrealist poets. His aim was to show the evolution of the 
poetry of to-day, a kind of apologia for the school. I asked him 
to mention the ancestors of the surrealists among the prose writers. 
He placed Huysmans first. He declared himself sympathetic to 
Zola. He admired the violence, anti-rationalism, and pure roman- 
ticism of Petrus Borel. He stopped finally in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at Diderot, D’Holbach, Condillac. I did not ask him to 
bridge the gap between the encyclopedists and Borel. A certain 
element of paradoxical humour is found at the bottom of every 
serious thought; it is found mixed to the very essence of sur- 
realism. 

Eluard showed much less enthusiasm than I expected for the 
immediate predecessors of the new poetry: Rimbaud, Laforgue, 
Mallarmé. He regretted the vantage position given to reason in 
their creative acts. With logic in control of the uncontrollable 
forces of the subconscious, the poet is deprived of all his inner 
liberty of action, he thought. The result is that, as with Mallarmé, 
he is ultimately bound and gagged by his own servants: words and 
their forms. “ 

Eluard admitted that he made a clear distinction between his 
poetical activity, and his adhesion to the latest communistic tenets 
of surrealism. Giving voice to what, I feel sure, was but one 
side of the creative artist in him, he declared that he looked upon 
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poetry merely as an interesting exercise for the mind. He liked 
a poetic image while he was elaborating it. He was not insensible 
to poetic visions; but they interested him only as long as they re- 
quired the services of the poetic mechanism within him. Once it 
was composed, he insisted, a poem lost its interest for him; he 
re-read with pleasure only certain naive, simple, almost child-like 
expressions in his poems. This poet who stands to-day as one 
of the finest representatives of pure poetry, insisted that purely 
poetic images, once they were created, annoyed him. It was 
as if he wanted to escape always even from a world of his own 
creation. This, I thought, was precisely the case with the great- 
“est poets. , 

We joined André Breton and we went to a near-by brasserie. 
There, sure enough, was the whole group, the surrealist cénacle. 
I met Benjamin Péret, Salvador Dali, René Crevel, whom I al- 
ready knew, and a dozen others. 

I don’t remember what the subject of our conversation was, 
but I observed to Eluard that I saw no musician within the sur- 
realist phalanx. I was more surprised at his answer than he at 
my question. “Never”, he said. “There is no room for a com- 
poser within our group. We have banished music from our midst. 
We deny its place and importance”. And as I looked more and 
more puzzled, Eluard added: “I do not mean I do not like music. 
I like Mozart, for example. But that is a prejudice from the cul- 
ture I have received. Music appeals to the senses, to the instincts 
in man, and not to the pure intelligence; and we hold that only 
what can be comprehended, what expresses a clear idea, is worth 
investigating and expressing”. I saw a great deal of contradic- 
tion between this view and other doctrines of surrealism. Eluard 
shoook his head. “Music”, he went on, “ is an elaboration of 
noise, it has no moral or spiritual background”. I spoke of the 
close connection between poetry and music. “Not in my case”, 
insisted Eluard. “I strive to free my verse from whatever musical 
qualities the words I employ may contain”. “This fact notwith- 
standing”, I observed, “most of your poetry is truly and subtly 
musical, and many of your poems have been put to music”. “I 
know”, he replied, “but I cannot help that. I cannot prevent 
certain musical elements from entering unconsciously into my 
poetry. 1 strive to use only what is susceptible of general, uni- 
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versal comprehension, and music is not”. This sounded paradox- 
ical to me. I said that music had been regarded until now, and 
was still regarded, as a sort of universal language. “It is the 
language of universal confusion”, he retorted. At this point, 
Breton poined in our conversation. I asked him if he agreed with 
Eluard. The question was superfluous. “Only Tristan Tzara 
likes music in our group”, he declared. (And yet, I thought, 
Tzara’s poetry is less musical than either Eluard’s or Breton’s). 
“T never go to a concert. The day when they admit a composer 
in their midst, I shall have ceased to belong to the surrealist 
group”. 

It was time to go. I realized now what had been a mystery to 
me; the reason for certain plastic, angular, somewhat objective 
and unlyrical qualities in surrealist poetry. But this is true in 
partial cases only. Especially with Breton and Eluard, their un- 
conscious and emotive artistry constantly submerges the barriers 
of their doctrinal principles. What better proof could be invoked 
of their inherent and essential sincerity? 


*- * *£ *£ * * *£+ ££ 


I must bring to a close the tale of my pilgrimage along some of 
the byways and highways of the poetic world. I started out with 
the desire to see somewhere, sometime, the visage of the eternal 
Isis revealed to my eyes. I have reported here some of the more 
interesting experiences that this quest afforded me. My am- 
bition, however, was both pretentious and dangerous. The secret 
I sought could not have been divulged to me. The goddess allows 
herself to be worshipped, but not to be seen by common mortals. 
She reveals herself once in a generation to one or two favored 
lovers. They convey then the revelations. to the rest of us. And 


that is poetry. 














by T. Swann Harding. 


A BLUE TIE LAY THERE IN THE SAND 


THINK it was his tie there, partly washed into the sand, that 


brought it home to me. There was something infinitely pa- . 


thetic about that. I really intended to pick it up and take it with 
me. It had lain there three weeks now and for some reason no 
one had picked it up. In a crude sense it “marked the spot” where 
the body lay. It was an abrupt piece of realism that spoke loudly 
in terms of fact. 

Of course, I had read the newspaper accounts of Parker St. 
John’s death—those stereotyped things that told of his sudden 
heart seizure, and spoke of him as an author and a “columnist” 
known perhaps better to an earlier generation. For though only 
forty-five he had retired ten or twelve years ago and lived on a 
remote and inaccessible estate with his mother. 

They were a remarkable pair. He treated her with the most 
curious combination of exaggerated, loverlike affection and almost 
painfully accentuated indifference. I remember the first time I 
ever went there he entertained me at luncheon. The meal was 
served by a quiet but active little old lady to whom he did not 
introduce me. She bobbed demurely in and out like a servant 
and was, I concluded, his housekeeper,—for I knew nothing of his 
household arrangements at the time, except that he was a bach- 
elor. Later in the afternoon the same little old woman came into 
the library where we sat spouting about abstractions. Parker rose 
ecstatically, grabbed and kissed her as if she were his sweetheart 
—indeed called her sweetheart—gestures she seemed shyly to re- 
pel like some maiden (she was seventy at the time) and astounded 
me by introducing her as his mother. 

There was marked eccentricity there. He knew I had not met 
her earlier. He had remained deliberately indifferent to her during 
the meal, yet now he more than atoned by his torrent of affection. 
She was a practical person, as material as a stone fence, interested 
only in material things, and he lived in a world of abstractions so 
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complete that it became a mental fairyland peopled with concepts 
so real to him that he lost his grip on material things while there. 
Yet he had lived out in the wilderness in apparent harmony with 
a woman who, though his own mother, was separated from him 
mentally by those infinite distances science only spans in terms of 
light years. 

You see, Parker St. John was a great blazing mind that flamed 
over ideas, blinded you with its brilliance, and burned his body 
out. His library was arranged and catalogued on the basis of his 
dead selves. Here he would point out to you, all methodically 
arranged, the books of mysticism he had absorbed when keyed to 
metaphysical phenomena. There they were. There was that sec- 
tion of himself,—-gone, forgotten, outgrown, memorialized by a col- 
lection of books. Over here was his past self that loved fiction; 
there was the travel shelf which still occasionally bore additions. 
There was a music section, a section on modernistic art, a section 
on Hindu philosophy, a section on biology,—on physical science— 
on the philosophy of scientific method,—all these dead selves 
memorialized in books. ; 

Then he would take you to a shelf filled with books written or 
conceived while the author stayed at his estate, stimulated by the 
ultraviolet irradiation of his brain—books dedicated to him with 
affection. Several other shelves contained books presented by 
their authors—he knew writers the world over—bearing their 
signature and a dedication to Parker St. John. Finally, he would 
take you to that small shelf where stood his own four books, bound 
in fine leather, and three collections of his vagrant book reviews, 
and articles also beautifully bound. There also was a leather- 
bound copy of the ten issues of his magazine, devoted to the ideal 
of perfecting an organization for the world diffusion of knowledge, 
a thing full of brief articles bursting with brilliant ideas. He sank 
some thousands in that and then had the remains bound in !eather 
to jcin other monuments to his dead mind. That shelf bore crépe 
over it. For it was dedicated solemnly to his dead intellectual life 
and an enormous green Buddha sat lethargically over the books 
absorbed in umbilical contemplation. 

For, Parker St. John would inform you, his intellectual life died 
ten years or so ago. Suddenly, said he, he bethought himself and 
asked “Why do I write? Why do I struggle to express myself— 
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to help others? Men do not care. No one reads what I write or 
believes in it. These are marks made upon paper, signifying 
nothing—not even sound and fury”. And, he would continue, he 
turned his back on all that. He decided that if one did nothing, 
others would do something. He decided that the slang expression 
“Let George do it” enclosed a mighty truth after all. 

So he bought this estate. He bought the land surrounding a 
small private bay. He who had never had to make terms with 
neighbors—who had never even had to adjust himself to the petty 
trivialities which dog those who have to work for a living—bought 
a private bay. He built an enormous room with an enormous fire- 
place overlooking the bay. He stacked his books there. He fash- 
ioned the roof to function as a terrace where he sat beneath a can- 
opy for hours of silent meditation, locking far out into the water 
into nothingness and living in the abstractions which teemed his 
brain. 

He had a little wharf with small boats there; a bath house and 
a diving board. He had Japanese lanterns which he strung about 
and lighted at night. His meals were served to him on the terrace, 
brought out from the house, where his mother cooked them, by a 
bright little Negro boy he affected to call a Chinese. He shaved 
and dressed for dinner like the Englishmen in the wilderness about 
about whom he read. He ate in state and no doubt fancied himself 
some lord of a manor. He had scores of faithful friends who came 
frequently, in spite of his inaccessibility, and he opened his mouth 
and cascaded upon them in a sparkling freshet of words the brilli- 
ant thoughts his brain had milled out since last he had a listener. 

For he lived only with the Negro boy and his mother. His 
mother knew nothing of the realm of his mind. The boy he had 
decided to rear without telling him that he was a Negro. George 
was to believe himself an Indo-Chinese mixture. Parker would 
teach him personally, never letting him leave the estate to find that 
his own race was disliked in America, and when the proper time 
came he would go to Europe to finish his education—over there 
where prejudice against Negroes did not exist. Parker had so 
long thought of him as Indo-Chinese that he implicitly believed 
that himself now. And the boy brought his meals—attired all in 
white—from the kitchen in the little farm house above where his 
mother lived, attended household cares, and cooked, 
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When I went to see him Parker St. John would laugh at me. I 
was so silly to work. “Let George do it”. This was the life—this 
close communion with nature, this affection for the soil and air and 
water. The human race were cattle. They rushed pell mell in a 
wild stampede to destruction. Nothing could save this mechanical 
age from disaster, he told me. Money and machinery had cor- 
rupted everything. The diffusion of pure knowledge was imper- 
fect and soon its very discovery would be at end. We should re- 
vert to savagery. Even England, which he most admired, was 
now effete and ready for disintegration. All was pessimism and 
sorrow; therefore, consider nature and be healed in her annual 
rebirths. 

So he talked of men and of machines, of education and of eco- 
nomic injustice. And as he talked he smoked huge cigars; he 


paced back and forth endlessly and we, his friends, sat hushed as 


this torrent of ideas spouted in a vast cataract before us. He 
talked of man, the abstract sex of intellect, and woman, the ma- 
terial, practical sex of cunning—determined to get its wishes by 
fair means or foul. He talked of the wonders of retirement and 
the ineptitude of working—yet in the very same breath he would 
visualize some new organization for the world diffusion of knowl- 
edge, would expand some wonderful idea he had to effect adult 
education, or would draw forth and begin to read to you some 
book or some article in which he was setting down his ideas for 
the betterment of mankind. 

I never met anyone else like Parker St. John. I never met a 
mind so capacious and well rounded—with such a variety of in- 
terests, and yet so sound in its evaluations and so sane in its cor- 
relations of interest with interest. I never heard one who could 
talk as he did—whose sparkling words stirred and electrified 
whether they convinced or not—and they seldom did. For he was 
a brilliant catalyzer of thought rather than the fashioner of a logi- 
cal system of thinking. He could, if you were so minded, convince 
you of the truth of one set of propositions and thereupon immedi- - 
ately start in and convince you of the truth of their opposites. His 
motto was “I, Sir, am a Skeptic; I believe everything”. He de- . 
lighted in nothing more than in argument and he argued for the 
sake of intellectual fertilization. Like Socrates he explained and 
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ueried to make his hearers realize themselves what they thought, 
and they left him with purpose clarified. 

A very curious thing that was. He who argued against all guid- 
ance, all purposes, and all underlying principles in so far as they 
could be considered final, yet gave his hearers guidance, purpose, 
and principle. They came to him perhaps as I did—laden with 
facts but sans basic concepts; they left him a unified mental life 
and a clear conception of the direction their philosophy would in- 
evitably take. Having done this he drew airy circles with his 
cigar or moulded immaterial mechanisms with his living, artist 
hands—shrugging his shoulders at the end to insist that he be- 
lieved in nothing, he did nothing, he hated all human beings, and 
he lived only to enjoy the earth and its fruits, the lush caress of 
clear water and the invigorating wine of pure air. 

The entire place was vibrant with this man. His mind domi- 
nated it and made it all what he fancied it to be. His mother 
seemed to slip demurely in and out of the picture like a quick 
admiring shade who lived in and through her son alone. His 
great dogs looked to him for inspiration and George was so bound 
to him that he could not content himself in Mr. St. John’s absence. 
We who went down on frequent Sundays, tired and somewhat sil- 
ent, sat enthralled by his eloquence and left fit to meet life for an- 
other week. 

That’s the way things were when I very suddenly read one 
morning that Parker St. John had died instantly, the day before, 
of a heart attack induced by fighting a forest fire near his home. 
The news struck me harshly, of course, yet I could not believe it. 
It lacked tangible reality. I was enmeshed in a number of things 
at the time and it was three weeks before I found a Sunday free 
to get down to his estate. I went there, I believe, honestly half- 
expecting to see him coming towards the car as was his wont, 
salaiming me in his usual manner—immaculate in his sport attire 
and puffing on the huge cigar. Instead of that I was met by 
George. 

There was a stretch of woods not far from the house and be- 
tween that and the house much sand wherein grew sparse grass 
and some few small trees Parker had himself set out. George led 
me across this sand until we came upon the blue necktie lying 
there half buried, and then I very studdenly realized that Parker 
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would not meet me that day. George was saying: “He fell right 
here. He fell on his face and his mouth got all full of sand. He 
was running to his mother”. George talks in queer little breath- 
less sentences but clearly and with careful enunciation. Then he 
added a sentence that seemed so curious to me, and he looked up 
at me with tearful eyes as he said it, “Mr. St. John wouldn’t have 
done it if he could have helped it; I know that, Sir. If he could 
have helped it he wouldn’t have done it”. There are volumes of 
character in that sentence if you care to look there for it. 

That morning, you see, he had started out by painting the bath- 
room in his little house by the bay. It was pretty close in there 
and he got sick from the turpentine, gave up the job and went out 
to plant a few trees to be in the open air. Just after luncheon, 
however, a blaze started in the woods and he ran to his fire bell, 
jerking the cord so violently that he broke it. The firemen came 
from the little city ten miles away and all hands went to work. 
George said Parker worked like a fiend, beating at the fire with a 
shovel, going to the house occasionally for water. Finally his 
mother insisted that he quit and threatened herself to come out 
and beat the fire unless he did. Parker agreed to quit in half an 
hour. 

He was dead tired and extraordinarily dirty. He worked on in 
his usual violent manner and exceeded the time limit whereupon 
his mother ran out of the house towards the fire. Parker dropped 
his shovel and ran towards her, shouting to her to stop. Quite 
suddenly he seemed to stumble and he fell on his face, burying 
it in the sand. That was the end of him for good and all. A 
doctor was right there and he said he perhaps felt nothing except 
a slight choking sensation or loss of breath—such as when we are 
impelled to sigh heavily. They worked over him an hour or so. 
That was when his necktie was removed. 

Next they took him to the yard of the house and later to his 
bedroom. His mother, as soon as she saw that he had fallen, 
screamed that he was dead, ran into the house, and refused ever 
again to look at him. They laid him for an hour or so on his own 
bed. Then the undertaker came from the city and he was buried 
two days later with a minister speaking over his dead body—than 
which nothing could possibly have been more out of character for 
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him. A religious-minded cousin of his took care of all those de- 
tails. 

You see he just died and went right off. He didn’t fix for it at 
all. There was no will. His work pants lay on thé floor of the 
bathroom and the brushes and paint pots were scattered about. 
His unanswered mail lay in the basket. There was a sheet of 
manuscript in his typewriter half finished. His pipe lay carelessly 
where he had put it that morning. The book he was reading was 
there face down on the table. He got up, put in a hard day of it, 
died, and was away from there less than three hours after he fell, 
never to return again. He wanted to be burned and have his 
ashes thrown into that bay without ceremonial, but they buried 
him with a minister. 

He had no idea of dying. I think he wanted to live first. He 
hadn’t lived yet. His father was a drunken roué who ran through 
three fortunes and the fourth was only saved by his fatal illness. 
During all that time Parker’s mother protected him and his 
father meant nothing to him. He never mentioned his father; 
nothing would induce him to say a word about the man one way 
or the other. But as he grew to manhood and fell in love his 
mother intervened—successfully for her—and welded him to her 
forever. He never had another love affair. 

His mother was a tiny dominant creature. She was that prim- 
itive female against which he raged so in the abstract. George 
cowered before he—even the big black dog feared her and whimp- 
ered when she came near him. In some soft subtle way she made 
her son’s mind operate as she willed it to operate. She made him 
declare that he hated the things he loved. She made him insist 
he had no longing for the joys he desired. He was hungry for 
life, for cities, for far climes, for people in abundance, and he 
spent his time planting trees, painting bathrooms, doing chores, 
staying with mother every night. 

Gradually she bound him down with soft, fragile little bands 
like the people of Lilliput used on Gulliver. Almost without his 
knowledge he was bound. She did not gag him, so long as his 
friends came to him, but year by year she intervened more and 
more successfully to make him quit going to them, and finally he 
never left the estate at all. When he first went there with his 
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mother after his father’s death he hated the place inordinately. 
He said so openly. Later he declared that he loved it. 

He built up the most remarkable rationalizations to account for 
all he did that I ever heard. He affected to adore the mother to 
whom he gave his adult life in retribution for her cherishing him 
as a child. He kissed and hugged her as he should have a far 
younger girl not related to him. He declared he could not leave 
her overnight and he would have been perfectly miserable had he 
done so. He insisted that he loved this wilderness, that he was 
never alone, that he hated cities, and travel. Yet he sat and read 
travel books ardently and dreamed of far cities he was never to 
see. He called his friends to him insistently; he corresponded 
widely; he received books and periodicals galore, he insisted on 
the closest contacts with the world of teeming life that the mails 
could give, yet affected to hate and managed constantly to revile 
that world from which he derived so much. 

At evening he had the Japanese lanterns hung; his dinner was 
served to him in state. Then he read a book of travel and ad- 
venture. Finally, he cast it aside and sat still and alone, gazing 
far out into the night for long hours, retiring at two, to follow the 
senseless routine again—a routine broken only by Sunday when 
people came, when he cascaded ideas for them, pranced back and 
forth waving his great cigar, and moulding concepts with his liv- 
ing hands—declaring that this life of his was after all the really 
good life, and that we were fools who strove in the world of men. 

It cut me at first you know. For when Parker died part of me 
died as well. In a sense his mind was mine and his ideas mine. 
Life had been made largely barren by his absence and, his vibrant 
self gone, I saw no meaning in my own activities. His sudden 
going seemed so unreasonable—he had money, health, a brilliant 
mind, and youth. He was only forty-five. It seemed that death 
was being tremendously ironical. 

It seemed rather horrid too to go there and find that things 
which meant so much to him—books, articles, pamphlets of sorts, 
stray manuscripts—meant nothing whatever to his relatives, who 
turned them over curiously and wondered what possible interest 
they could have had for anyone. No one there seemed to know 
about his mind. It confused and bewildered them. He lived in 
my mind. His philosophy was forever imbedded there to give me 
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both strength and direction, but to these relatives he did not live. 
He had been so queer; he was so skeptical, they said Gy: 

Gradually it came to me it was just as well. In spite Sf his gifts 
he had surrendered his powers to what he fancied to be a necessity. 
He felt obligated to crush his own life at the whim of a mother 
who herself perhaps quite unconsciously dominated him. She 
let him think ag he pleased, to be sure, but his actions were only 
those she permitted. During the final year he had never been 
away from the estate for twenty-four hours together. He was 
just tied” there—a great useful mind thrashing about hopelessly 
in a wilderness. 

I used to fancy release would come with the mother’s death. But 
not only was she a hardy old soul, destined for eighty or ninety, 
but she had already devitalized Parker St. John of his ability 
truly to be himself. What we derived from him were casual frag- 
ments of wisdom. What he could have been was never realized. 
Had he won release by her death realization would have been im- 
possible. He would have felt some months, perhaps years, of 
grief incumbent upon him and would have bent himself to the 
task of somehow memorializing his mother in that place. His life 
would have wasted away and creeping infirmities would gradually 
have taken him off. 4 

That didn’t have to be. Death was not so bad after all. He 
was at the height of his powers. He had not had a day’s sickness 
in years. He felt vibrant and strong. The cords binding him had 
not yet deprived him of some measure of the great self he was 
originally destined to be. He could still move a limb here and 
there; his activities were not altogether suspended, as they would 
inevitably have been by his mother’s continued dominance and his 
own advancing years. He didn’t have to wait for those things. He 
whipped out on his far journey when he was feeling his best. We 
all remembered him striding, gesturing, moulding mechanisms 
with his hands, smoking the big cigar, tap dancing to the phono- 
graph, inhaling the air, and diving into the water with exclama- 
tions of pleasure, expanding before us in orderly discourse brill- 
iant arguments for this or that viewpoint, whipping us up to ac- 
complishment and renewing our languishing vigor. 

Out into what nothingness has gone that warring mass of serried 
contradictions that was Parker St. John? He denounced work as 
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revolting, yet he actually worked himself to death over a petty 
grass fire. He denounced men as shameless, idiot animals, hell- 
bent to destruction, yet the intellectual side of his life was devoted 
to devising schemes for the world diffusion of knowledge, and to 
furthering adult education. He denounced women as ruthless ma- 
terialists, primitive organisms that civilized man must circumvent 
by fair means or foul, yet his life-was a.span of long devotion to 
that strange, compelling woman with whom he lived. He de- 
nounced universities as institutions of higher dogmatism, mould- 
ing morons into bachelors and doctors, and inhibiting intellectual 
progress, yet his money went to found a chair in the university 
he disliked most of all. He denounced funeral ceremonies and 
graveyards as atavistic and unsavory survivals, yet he was not 
burned and his ashes cast into the water of his private bay; he was 
duly buried with high church rites and placed in the earth be- 
neath august tombstones. He denounced life itself as something 
shoddy—beguiling sham—yet he strove to live in the most effec- 
tive way possible and was to the very last a civilized gentleman. 
Can you see him there on the terrace above the water, sitting 
in silent state amid the beaming Japanese lanterns? Dinner has 
been served. He is smoking his huge cigar now and looking far 


off into the water. The stars are out. The frogs add an orches- 


tral accompaniment. The trees surround the bay in graceful 
shadow. Soon will come catlike that quick and apprehensive 
creature who is his mother. Soon she will come quiet and sit back 
in a darker corner where she may view both the night and her 
son. He sits with his great mind churning in futile effort. He is 
bound by many subtle bands. Little by little, hour by hour, she 
has bound and smothered him and he sits but the shell of what 
he could be, conquered by that tiny, spritelike creature who at 
more than seventy moves quick and catlike and eyes him with 
great wide oper eyes beneath a quizzical forehead and above a 
half cynical smile. For she has him now for good and ail. He 


can not escape. 
But the heart, you see, is just a stupid bit of dumb muscle. It 


goes on rythmically about its business, unthinking, just goes on 
and on and on stupidly about its business. Somewhere back 
there in embryo it started pulsing and it pulses endlessly, foolish- 
ly, dumb muscle that it is. Yet it will stand just so much irrita- 
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tion and no more. It is not so dull as to go on forever taking 
abuse. Sometimes sufficient emotional disturbance can throw it 
into ventricular fibrillation and when that happens it is through 
for good and all. The millions of tiny muscle cells that compose 
it refuse to act together and begin to revolt, and to expand and 
contract in anarchical individualism, and that ends things both 
for the heart and for the man who has the heart. There was a 
way out after all. The stupid muscle that was a heart knew the 
way out. The woman who moved catlike may cry her eyes out; 
she may run and refuse to look at him again; she may spend years 
in remorse—anything! She was baffled by a strong piece of red 
muscle and she knows it. 

Then perhaps you can imagine me there on that Sunday when 
1 saw the necktie. You can feel the still, dead, sadness of the place 
—the mother weeping off there somewhere, talking night and day 
of her dead love, refusing to see anyone. You can see George and 
me as we pace over the sand and he tells me in his breathless 
little sharp clipped sentences how it was, and that Mr. St. John 
wouldn’t have done that if he could have helped it. You can see 
me as I sit before the fireplace, looking out over the water, and 
talk to a very religious woman, a first cousin of Parker’s, to whom 
he was an eccentric and a sort of ass. You can see others who 
come in, who in life admired him as one admires some gaudy bug 
one can not understand, who finger his books dumbly, who won- 
der what he thought life was all about, who slur over what he 
held most dear and who seize upon trivia in his life to magnify. 

I know somehow where most of these books stood in his mind. 
I know somehow the drive of his mind—how he would react to 
this and to that—and these people grate on me. They can not 
see what he would have been for trying to comprehend what he 
was. The place is damp and the air stagnant. Voices are sub- 
dued. No one prances—hurls torrents of cerebration at you, 
gesticulates with a huge cigar, compels you to think, whips you 
to mental fury. The water, the unspoiled trees, the sun—all are 
here. The tea set from which he served so graciously stands dust 
shrouded. The flimsy Japanese lanterns are in their closet. The 
typewriter is open with a leaf of manuscript half written. The 
mail lies waiting—and nearby lie his pipes. The book face down 
asks to be lifted. The aged phonograph is ready to reel off the 
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dance music to which its owner tap danced gracefully. But the 
blue tie, faded with rain, is out there half buried in the sand now, 
and a stupid muscle, pulsating it knew not why, and stopping 
forever because it was irritated, had hewed a beautiful avenue of 
escape from those who bound with silken cords and those who 
could not understand. 


By Merrill Moore 


LARS LAZARUS 
You will have to live a longer span 
Than I have lived to know a lazier man 


He rarely if ever quite undressed himself 
Or took his bed-room slippers from the shelf 


Rarely, mornings did he ever don 
All his clothes, content with one shoe on 





It was too much difficulty, the bath, 
Anger took too much energy: no wrath 


There was no order to what he lived and did, 
Everything by everything else was hid 


Breakfast in bed of a morning and lunch in bed 
But evenings much too lazy to go to bed 


Others did everything for him, for him save 
Shaving, he did do that, he used to shave. 














by Harry Schlochower 


THOMAS MANN’S NEW MESSAGE 


“How can one get to know oneself? Never through contemplation, but 
only through action. Try to do your duty and you will know at once where 
you are at. But what is your duty? The demands of the hour.”—Goetne. 


HE momentous upheavals which the World War has wrought 

in economic and political policies, has naturally effected radi- 
cal revaluations in the field of letters as well. Perhaps in no other 
epoch have writers felt as deeply as they do today the necessity 
of taking a definite and organic stand with regard to the great in- 
tellectual problems of their time. In German literature specific- 
ally, the post-war period has brought into clear view a decisive 
cleavage between those writers who have become conscious of 
immediate pressing issues and those who still choose to belittle 
and ignore the significant relevance of these to the world of the 
artist. Carrying the burden of the aesthetic tradition, the latter 
are paying reverence to themes having general and universal pur- 
port. (More often this group reminisces or harps on “Problems” 
whose formulas have become dry metaphors.) The former, on the 
other hand, realizing the temporal spacial conditions and embodi- 
ments of universal problems, have turned toward a consideration 
of specific issues (particularly of socio-economic questions) which 
have immediate and peculiar significance for our time. But 
whereas the naturalists of the nineties had considered social themes 
by accident (vide Gerhart Hauptmann) and had held in the main 
to an atomic, individualistic concept of society (Holz, Schlaf), the 
“new” writers break away sharply with regard to both of these 
points. They held first that social currents are at all times and 
necessarily a conditioning background of intellectual issues and 
secondly that society is not a summary of its individual mem- 
bers and that a consideration of unique individualities, no matter 
how large the number, therefore leaves the social problem es- 
sentially untouched; that the relationship between social factors 
and individual beings is not atomic but organic. Finally, they 
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urge the abandonment of the objectivity-dogma of the naturalists. 
The artist is not to hover in an ozoneless sphere, serving merely 
as a mirror of nature, as an interested but neutral spectator. The 
artist is to look, listen and react. This constitutes a declaration 
of war against a “consistent” naturalism as well as against a time- 
honored “pure” aestheticism. 

Aside from these two camps, contemporary German literature 
knows of another grouping. It is composed of those writers who 
were born and bred in the purist-tradition of Geibel, Heyse et. al., 
but who have, within the past decade realized that aestheticism 
was out of season, and have accordingly attempted to shift their 
positions toward the new orientation—in spite of the fact that 
they were intellectually past the development-stage when the war 
broke out. The writer who is perhaps the most articulate, the 
most intelligent and most significant expression of this third group 


is Thomas Mann. 
I 


Thomas Mann is today undoubtedly the leading intellectual 
figure in German literature. Aside from his distinctive merits as 
an artist, even a superficia] perusal of his work amazes one by his 
wide and intelligent reading in comparative literature as well as in 
German aesthetic, anthropology and philosophy. Not only are 
Thomas Mann’s interests multilateral and varied and his in- 
sights often profound but more important in this connection is 
the fact that his discussions are throughout apropos of some 
significant and vital issue of the time. Thomas Mann’s catholic 
interests, his fine penetration, his intellectual dominance in Ger- 
man letters today are most apparent in his latest volume of essays 
“The Demands of the Hour” (“Die Forderung des Tages”). 

In connection with the Nobel Prize awarded to Mann in 1929, 
the committee in whose hands the decision lay, issued a statement 
to the effect that the prize was given to Thomas Mann, not for 
any specific work accomplished that year but for his work as a 
whole—a characteristic example of which the author produced 
about twenty-five years ago (period of the “Buddenbrucks”). 
Apparently then the committee regarded the Thomas Mann of 
1929 as not having deviated essentially from the course pursued 


by the Thomas Mann of 1905. 
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Mann himself now refers to this early Buddenbruck-period in 
terms that strike one as almost apologetic. He had at that time, 
he writes, little confidence in himself or in his work and _ had 
therefore shunned the social life. He further confesses: “I was 
ever a dreamer, a doubter, and since I had to consider my salva- 
tion and the justification of my own existence, I never presumed 
I could be a teacher, to help or convert a fellow-creature”. He 
speaks repeatedly of the influence that Wagner’s and Schopen- 
hauer’s “musical pessimism” as well as Nietzsche’s “psychology 
of decadence” had exerted on him. This is the time when Thomas 
Mann created the characters of Tonio Kroeger and of his several 
spiritual brothers: the small Mr. Friedemann, Tobias Minder- 
nickel, Detlev Spinell. Schiller’s problem of the “naive” and the 
“sentimental” or, in Mann’s terminology, between the artist and 
the bourgecis was raised once again in these early short stories. 
The artist was depicted roaming about in the cold sphere of his 
aristocratic calling while at the same time he yearns deeply to 
descend from his splendid isolation. He longs with all the fibres 
of his being for the human and warm fields, for the simple life and 
the uncomplicated happiness of the burgher below. He loves the 
“blond and blue eyed ones”, the “living” who shrink instinctively 
from those who know, analyze and dismember. The life dedicated 
to the spirit is difficult and painful; it is a life of icy negation. 
And Thomas Mann’s artist cries: “It is not the rare that we 
rare spirits want.” Yet, as artist, he is forced to remain in his 
frozen isolation. It seemed that Thomas Mann was intent in 
these stories on pointing to the unbridgeable gap that divided the 
Platonic realm of the artist from the empirical world of the bour- 
geois making the longing of the artist for a harmonious recon- 
ciliation between the two unappeasable. The artist remained 
“standing between two worlds and at home in neither”. These 
stories seemed utterly pessimistic with their disconsolate refrain 
of such homeless dualism. The “Buddenbrucks” similarly con- 
tained a deep-seated pessimism on an historical and social plane. 
This novel told of the decay of a family-tree that extends from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. And this decay of the 
family appeared to symbolize the fate (at least) of Germany. 


Quoted from Thomas Mann’s “Die Forderung des Tages”. All further quo- 
tations are from this book. The English rendition is by Mr. S. L. Sumberg. 
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Art, philosophy and music, the sensitizing forces of Western cul- 
ture that led to the downfall of Thomas and Hanno, are (so it was 
implied) making for the disintegration of modern man. Yet, in 
the choice between the “sentimental” and the “naive”, between 
the creative loneliness of the artist and the simple happiness of 
the ordinary man, it seemed—although Thomas Mann some- 
times wavered—this his ultimate sympathy must lie (he himself 
was artist!) with the former.—There came the World War and 
out of it arose Thomas Mann’s “Reflections of a Non-political 
Man”. The book was to all appearances an answer to those who 
(like his brother Heinrich) had criticized Mann’s aesthetic nation- 
alism during the war. It was a heroic defence of his earlier view- 
point when he passionately argued therein that the German spirit 
had no natural affinity with the world of politics and with de- 
mocracy and that its characteristic affiliation was with the un- 
political, aristocratic concept of Kultur. But even in that first 
edition of the “Reflections” one sensed between the lines Thomas 
Mann’s uncertainty and scepticism with regard to the thesis he 
was here upholding, felt that he was losing faith in the gospel 
which had hitherto formed his credo. Actually, it was, as Mann 
now says, “the last retreat-action, fought not without gallantry, 
of a romantic citizenry in face of the triumphant ‘news’”. The 
actual economic factors involved in the war, inexorably thrust 
before those who cared to penetrate beneath the surface, were 
disturbing Thomas Mann’s political Asiatic sleep. But if there 
was any doubt as to this change of feeling then, it has since been 
removed by the second edition of the “Reflections” and particul- 
arly by “The Demands of the Hour”. 


II 


“The Demands of the Hour” is a critical prose-work, the third 
of its kind from Mann’s pen within the past twelve years! The 
topics range from a lecture on the theatre to a discussion of social- 
ism, from introductory essays on foreign books to appreciative 
comments on painters and poets, from public replies to circulars 
to private letters on behalf of political prisoners—all written or 
delivered in the years 1925-29. The subjects seem varied enough. 
Yet they are all bearers of an united message, that is summed up 
by the title. These essays ring out with a note of hope and 
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courage; they urge the abandonment of an aesthetic individual- 
ism for a realistic socia] attitude; they champion and defend 
rationalism against its many contemporary insurgents; finally, 
they insist that art and the artist are to descend from their lofty 
isolation to take part in meeting “the demands of the hour.” 

The book begins with a talk that Thomas Mann gave on oc- 
casion of the celebration of his fiftieth birthday. The reason, he 
explains, why he did not try to evade allowing himself celebrated 
was “because it seems to me that it is wrong to escape life in any 
way at all. A man should cbey the dictates of Life, meet his man 
fair and square, and celebrate his holidays as they come: to be a 
man not to ‘flee’ from life, but to live in it and accept whatever 
comes with it. In this sense too, we should marry and have chil- 
dren...” Here Mann sounds the keynote of his general po- 
sition: “meet his man fair and square”. Here we have a pro- 
grammatical declaration against aesthetic flight and individual- 
istic isolation. And his belief in the necessity of immersion into 
the various problems that life entails, is nurtured by a feeling of 
hope that such activity may yet find a happy consummation. And 
Mann exhorts his hearers to banish their anxieties and fears with 
regard to the future: “There is too much fear in this world, par- 
ticularly in Germany, too much pessimistic soothsaying, dooms- 
day prophecy, too much condemnation of the times and its people. 
There is too much fear and brooding over the salvaging of our 
culture, and this really amounts to a fear of life, a fear that is 
rather naive”. In this admonition of the inferiority-complex of 
our epoch Thomas Mann turns decidedly against those who look 
to the past and yearn for a bygone Utopia. The past is gone. We 
are the living, and life if it is to be vital must be lived in and with 
attention to the present. Piety toward the past involves bowing 
to the rule of the dead. However, the narrow fascistic nationalism 
that has developed in the last decade is doing only lip-service to 
a futuristic outlook. German fascism has, to be sure, hoisted the 
banner of “revolution”. But it has done this in malicious pre- 
tence, for in fact its philosophy feeds on the fossils of reactionary 
romanticists like Goerres and Arndt. The Fascists have stolen 
the word “revolution” and wedded it to nationalism. Verily, an 
impossible liason today! 

Thomas Mann’s condemnation of ebullient romanticism and re- 
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actionary patriotism appears again in his rejection of the old in- 
dividualism. As acting beings (and we act even when we talk or 
think) we are necessarily involved with others. The radius of 
our activity alone determines the circumference of our social life. 
Man is perforce a social animal and leads a social existence. We 
are less of individuals than we hope or fear to be. “The human 
race dwells on the earth in communities, and there is no sort of 
individualization and intimate approach to God, to which some 
form of communal life or social-mindedness does not correspond”. 
The old individualism is romantic and stands in the shadow of 
death. Thomas Buddenbruck announced the death of his larger 
ego, when he called out: “What do I want with a son? I need 
no son!” ‘This turning against the idea of a family, Mann writes 
to Count Hermann Keyserling, was flight into a barren meta-, 
physical individualism, “a return to the orgiastic freedom of in- 
dividualism which I once again described in ‘Death in Venice’ 
in the form of the love for the boy”. Thus the great difficulty 
with making the German classical tradition appear in a living 
significance to us today is that this classicism was in the main in- 
dividualistic and lacked the social idea. We can no longer believe 
that such individualistic idealism can offer a solid basis for a 
productive program—even if it should arise again in its old cul- 
tural purity. On the contrary: “Life itself, with all its potential- 
ities in the present and for the future, is doubtlessly on the side of 
socialism”. And this is to be acclaimed, “for although, according 
to its economic theory, socialism appears to ignore the spiritual 
needs of the nation, it does consider these in practice, and as 
things stand today, this last is of decisive importance”. 

Among the most powerful forces working against this new 
message of a realistic and social orientation today, are the wide- 
spread currents of afiti-intellectualism. Inveighing against rea- 
son, logic and “Geisf¥’, contemporary irrationalists seem to imoly 
that cultural goods can be created by dumb feeling alone, that a 
precise knowledge of definite objectives, that clarity, tolerance and 
rationality are in fact serious hindrances to the creative in- 
tuitive insight. While Thomas Mann acknowledges the pene- 
trating powers of the apercu and the value of the emotional re- 
sponse (“Gemuet”), he insists that unless they are checked and 
bolstered up by a controlling reason, they may lead us into an 
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inner and outer chaos. The murder of Walter Rathenau was also 
an act of “Gemuet”—only it was “cracked” (“hirnverbrannt”). 
And Thomas Mann decries the attitude found in Germany today 
“that anyone who shows signs of cleverness, is at once taken to be 
a Jew and is hence done for. And yet the disparagement of clever- 
ness was never less opportune than it is today. Values change 
with the times, they are not always of equal importance. What- 
ever the irrationalists and mystics may have to say about clever- 
ness, it represents a value of first-class quality in the life of this 
age”. Mann is speaking to a Munich-audience and warns that 
because of such irresponsible irrationalism, Munich is in danger of 
becoming a patriotic provinciality “with very many war veteran’s 
parades and much flag-waving and now and then a trial over a 
patriotic dagger-thrust. But as far as Life, Time, and the Future 
are concerned, the city will have no significance whatever, not for 
the cultural life in Germany and not for the wide world beyond”. | 
There was a time when the acknowledged contrast between the 
North and the South, between Berlin and Munich caused the 
heart of every Bavarian to swell with pride. The South was 
known to be artistic, democratic and it enjoyed a liberal human- 
itarianism; while the North was regardéd as economic and po- 
litical-minded, feudally-militaristic, hard. What has happened 
to Munich that this relation has been almost reversed? “To our 
sorrow we have had to see Munich’s healthy and happy blood 
poisoned by anti-semitic nationalism and God only knows what 
other black follies. We have had to suffer Munich to be decried, 
both in Germany and abroad, as the nest of reaction, the home of 
all pig-headedness and stubbornness to the spirit of the age. We 
have had to stand by and hear Munich called a stupid city, in 
fact the stupid city.” It took great courage to speak in this 
manner to a Munich-audience. It took great courage to speak 
of that arch-rationalist Lessing, as Thomas Mann did, to extol 
him and hold him up as paragon precisely because of his sharp, 
critical mind, precisely because he lacked “poetical” qualities. 
Lessing’s rationalism bears a valuable message today, when “the 
way to the ‘Mothers’ has become an affair of a casual walk. We 
must act today in Lessing’s spirit and name, and reaching beyond 
any and every type of fascism, we must attain to an union of 
common-sense and the adventurous spirit”. 
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The high point of Thomas Mann’s new realistic message is 
reached in his discussion of the relation between art and life. The 
question raised is whether art is to strive for aesthetic effects only 
or whether it is to teach a “moral” and thus become a power of 
influence in actual life. This problem, it may be noted in passing 
has a parallel in the philosophic discussion today between those 
who hold that philosophy is to maintain its autonomy, that it is 
to be a disinterested analysis of concepts only and those, following 
John Dewey, who maintain that philosophy is to focus its attention 
on possible changes in the practical modes of living, that ideas are 
“instrumental” and not only “final”. 

Despite the fact that this question has been considered ever since 
Aristotle’s “Poetics”, it is still being discussed vigorously. For 
what is at issue is whether the world of the spirit (art, science, 
philosophy) is to engage in a game played according to arbitrary 
rules, whether it is to be a passive mirror, reflecting what has 
been and indicating what is, or whether its reflective powers to 
be employed to discover also what things might become and to 
attempt to exert some influence for or against such developments. 

Thomas Mann begins by pointing out that art is not only so- 
cially received but also socially conceived and every reflecting artist 
inevitably discovers his crucial place in the social matrix. What is 
more natural or compulsive than that he become interested in his 
social milieu, the source and the direction of his inspirations? The 
tradition of German aestheticism has popularized the idea that a 


‘poet must not be polemical or propagandistic, but that he is to 


accept phenomena with “noble simplicity and quiet grandeur”. 
Any other attitude, such as an active participation and side- 
taking, dishonors the poet. “In their opinion, a poet ought to be 
a creature who sees nothing, observes nothing and divines noth- 
ing; who is so simple-minded that he can be conveniently abused 
in order to infuse fresh blood into the forces of inferiority and pre- 
judice. But should he see and understand things, or allow him- 
self to become exasperated by hypocrisy, the violation of human 
rights or by the purposeful brutalization of the people, as when, 


. for example, industry is deceitfully muddled with heroic themes, 


then he.is no poet, but only a writer, and an unpatriotic one at 
that”. .Joseph Wood Krutch, too, recently argued, (The Nation 
June 11, 1930) that the artist must not be didactic because he has 
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the problem of showing others “how to accept with fortitude if 
necessary and with joy if possible the experience of living, and of 
seeing others live . . . to find a way to accept the universe”. Now 
this argument itself points to the stubborn fact that art cannot 
escape teaching a “moral”. Or is the exhortation to “find a way 
to accept the universe” none? Krutch’s art too would teach a 
“lesson”, as all art must, if it is to mean anything. The only dis- 
tinction that can be drawn is that between art that teaches a de- 
sirable and that which teaches an undesirable lesson. And the 
program of “accepting the universe” is undesirable because it 
implies that whatever happens to be, is inevitable; because it sug- 
gets that change and action are in vain; in short, because it dis- 
courages the exercise of natural human powers in an effort to 
make this world a more suitable -habitation. Art, as the creation 
of beauty only, is the cult of passive contemplation. Apropos of 
such aestheticism, Thomas Mann quotes Platen: 


“Straightway untu Death is he delivered 
Who himself has gazed on Beauty” 


and he remarks that these two lines contain the fundamental 
formula of all aestheticism. He continues by drawing an apt 
analogy between pure aestheticism and homogroticism. Both 
lack the blessings of nature and of life. Both are “free” love in 
the sense of being unproductive, barren and irresponsible. Noth- 
ing arises from them and they offer no foundation for anything. 
In the interests of a productive life, Thomas Mann therefore calls 
for an union of art and ethics and he endorses Tolstoy’s insight 
“that a new era had dawned, whose purpose would not be truly 
fulfilled by a merely intensiying art. He [Tolstoy] felt that in 
this new epoch the spirit, guiding, deciding, illuminating and so- 
cially creative must be regarded as more important than objective 
genius; the moral and intellectual of greater significance than the 
unconcernedly beautiful”. Herein, we have a proper condemna- 
tion of all pursuits such as “pure” art and “pure” philosophy that 
hold to the Middle-Age conception in which man is “to accept 
the universe”. Mind, according to the tradition of Spinoza and 
Kant, was a static spectator beholding the world from without. 
Its greatest satisfaction lay in its own contemplation. Thomas 
Mann insists, in the spirit of John Dewey, that it descend from 
its aerial plane, that it cease contemplating itself and on the 
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world from above and urges further that it enter the world’s arena 
and become an active participant in the drama of a changing 
world. Life involves activity and knowledge must regulate and 
not retard it. “Ideas that are plans of operations to be performed 
are integral factors of actions which change the face of the world 
. .. Science [teaches} . . . that ideas are statements not of what 
is or has been but of acts to be performed”. (Dewey) 

Thomas Mann’s new message is thus seen to constitute an at- 
tack on romanticism. In conscious leaning on Nietzsche, he as- 
sails the reactionary attitude that turns he dusty ruins of the 
past, battles against the forces of death, ag@Mgst the “titanic mor- 
bidity” of Ibsen and Wagner. He urges that the “demands of 
the hour”, cognizance of the social character of existence, of the 
value of reason for a life of reason, must be met a nally that 
art is to cease being an effete epiphenomenon of il he 
clearly aligns himself to the side of the twentieth century against 
that of the nineteenth, to the side of European activity against 
that of Asiatic slumber. His new year’s wish to humanity reads: 


There is but one way to save civilization from destruction: 
we must prepare in advance to adjust ourselves to future 
spiritual needs, sympathetically and with an open mind. 
Moreover, every conservative-minded person today, that is, 
anyone anxious to avoid a catastrophe and hoping for reason, 
change and progress, far from encouraging the obstinacy of 
stupidity by a whit, must on the other hand adopt a rather 
revolutionary attitude himself. He must, indeed, be ready to 
deny the existing but out-of-date conventions on a broad scale, 
and rather to accept the reproach of radicalism than to help 
widen the difference between the material world and the world 
of the spirit, a difference fraught with disaster. 


This seems a far cry from the romantic idealism and pessimistic 
individualism of the “Buddenbrucks.” 


III 


The great and forgotten thinker, Julius Bahnsen, expounded the 
thesis over fifty years ago, that nature and knowledge were funda- 
mentally contradictory and that they could therefore be “grasped” 
only by paradoxical terms. Another way of stating this idea is to 
say that single categories never do justice to phenomena. “Life” 
involves movement, change, variety, and these can never be ex- 
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hausted by unilateral descriptions. The nearest approximation to 
“life” in terms of discourse is offered by, what Bahnsen calls a 
“realdialectic” logic, which embraces two opposing or polar as- 
pects of an object in such a way as to suggest their mutual ex- 
clusion as well as their mutual implication. On this principle, sharp 
divisions cannot be satisfactory. Though opposition may be 
clearly present, it must not be regarded so radical as to exclude 
the possibility of mutual implication. 

Thomas Mann himself rejects “false and confusing” alternatives, 
and in several plac his latest work indicates, that the doc- 
trines he is now ppO/pounding are in some significant aspects im- 
plied in his earlier work. And, in point of fact, a re-reading of 
Mann’s early works with this suggestion in mind offers startling 
revelation o be sure: the artist is treated in the Buddenbruck- 
period wi ffection and tenderness. Yet, is it not at the same 
forces of health and of life are on the side of the Johann Budden- 
brucks? What is it that causes the death of Thomas Budden- 
bruck? Is it his bad tooth, or is it rather the Nirvana-blood in 
his veins, which his reading of Schopenhauer stirs? Why does 
little Hanno succumb so readily to the typhoid bacillus? Is it not 
that his supersensitive soul that can only breathe in the spheres 










-of dreams and of music cannot adjust itself to a growingly real- 


istic and industrial world? What of the tragic lives of the Tonio 
Kroegers, of Gustav Aschenbach’s death in Venice, what of the 
sanitorium on the Magic Mountain with its intellectual and 
diseased colony? Is not all this maladjustment, sickness and 
death brought about by a mode of living all too much devoted to 
the spirit? 

However tempting as it now may be to believe that- Thomas 
Mann has always held to the realistic standpoint expressed in his 
latest work, Mann’s own dialectic suggestion is that the “real” 
Thomas Mann is both the “old” and the “new”. Existence in 
the present is possible only in terms of an inherited past. We are 
bound with untearable bonds to our birth-stars, to our traditions, 
to our “back” ground. And Mann gives profound expression to 
this inescapable piety, when he now declares that he does not re- 
tract his “Reflections”, nay, that he cannot do so: “One does not 
retract one’s life, one’s experiences; one does not retract that which 
one has ‘gone through’, just because one has gone ‘through’ them”. 
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In the Buddenbruck-period, his harp had often sounded the note 
of death. A score years later, he expresses the hope that the 
future might say of his work “that it is friendly to life, although 
it knows of death. Yes, it is bound to death, it knows of it, but 
it is kindly disposed to life”. (“ ... aber es will dem Leben 
wohl.”) Mann tells his burgher-audience in Luebeck that he has 
always remained one of them, even when he became an artist; he 
points out that the Luebeck-miliev, in which he grew up, itself 
embraces opposites: the prose of town-life and the singing rhythm 
of the sea-front. His own Hans Castorp has both the heavy- 
going temper of the north as well as the southern joy for the ad- 
venturous in thought and spirit that carries him into the cosmic 
and the metaphysic on the Magic Mountain. 

The idea which Thomas Mann leads up to is that which be calls 
“the Mean” (“die Mitte”). It is the concept of a balanced syn- 
thesis that is achieved by an avoidance of the Scylla and Charybdis 
of extremes. This is the lesson that Hans Castorp learns, when 
placed between the two pedagogical poles of the stern Jesuit Naph- 
tha and the liberal humanitarian Settembrini. The idea of the 
“Mean” is specifically German. “The German placed between 
the extremes of the world cannot himself be an extremist”. Mann 
now tells us that he has always felt the necessity of balance and 
his life-long love of both Chopin and Turgeniew he derives from 
the mixture of East-Western elements, of “Schwaermerei” and 
radical humanitarianism that unite in both. He applauds Bruno 
Frank’s “Political Novelette” for its middle-course conservatism, 
“the only position that has meaning and sense today: the will to 
preserve the moral culture of European-Greece against that ‘Prus- 
sianism’ which is forcing its way up on all sides”. Everywhere, 
Thomas Mann recommends syntheses: an internationalism that 
does not deny its national tradition and genuineness; in gen¢ral: 
“a bright, springy, athletic attitude to life, in which neither brain 
nor brawn are given to hypertrophy, in which spirit and form unite 
in an easy, natural and organic way with power, utility and tech- 
nique .. . this ‘manly readiness’ for adventure in the real, for all 
‘human enterprise’, for the complete realization of emotions and 


. dreams in actual life, is the psychological formula for all morality 
and social mindedness . . .The way of the spirit must always be 


traveled to the very end so that the soul may continue to live. The 
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process must not be one of displacement and restoration but rath- 
er one of the spiritual embodiment of knowledge in the develop- 
ment of new dignity, form and culture”. Translated into the so- 
cial idiom, this means a union between the conservative culture- 
idea of Athens and the revolutionary social-concept of Moscow. 
And this could come to pass “when Karl Marx shall have read 
Fredrich Hoelderlin”. 


IV 


If Thomas Mann’s ultimate demand seem a calm and unheroic 
finale cf a stormy petrel, it must be born in mind that this idea 
of the synthetic mean is deeply imbedded in the grooves of 
German intellectual tradition—beginning with Schiller’s effort to 
blend the “naive” and the “sentimental” in the “beautiful soul” 
(with similar attempts on the part of Kleist, Hegel, Schelling and 
Hebbel) to its dramatic modern expression in Nietzsche’s concept 
of eternal recurrence with its daring suggestion of a union be- 
tween Dionysian intensity and Apollonian calm. 

However satisfactory such theoretic dissolutions and purely 
dialectic syntheses might have seemed to another age, they cannot 
be regarded as adequate for a century that has experienced a de- 
vastating war and stirring revolutions. The problems of a com- 
plicated economic system have become more immediate and press- 
ing and now demands concrete and specific solutions. However, 
the traditional belief that the crucial issues are with regard to man 
as an ethical human being has been engraved into the language 
and the mind of the Western world almost throughout its cul- 
tural history, so that while the economic-social scene has been ex- 
periencing radical changes, these have not been accompanied by 
corresponding shifts in the habits of thought. 

Does it seem from Thomas Mann’s “new” message that he is an 
exception to this intellectual tardiness? Mann now does define 
individualism as “sympathy with death”; he does call on the artist 
to participate in the social conflict. 

The crucial term here is “social”. Although (or perhaps be- 
cause) the term has become common coinage, it has not the same 
meaning to everyone. “Social” is used in at least three different 
senses. Popularly, it represents the counterpart of an egocentric 
temper, signifying human interest in one’s “fellow” being. In an- 
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other sense, it emphasizes the organic relationship of the individual 
to his milieu (society). Now if, in the above instances, we sub- 
stitute “human” for “social”, it would seem as though no essential 
or significant difference is thereby introduced. That is, in both 
senses, “social” and “society” appear to be mere synonyms of “hu- 
man” and “humanity”. A third usage of the term distinguishes 
various groupings or societies, a distinction drawn on the basis of 
the existing variety of interests within “society”. Only in this 
third usage does “society” mean something different from an un- 
differentiated “humanity”, such as the eighteenth century popular- 
ized. 

It is a reflection of Thomas Mann’s response to the “demands 
of the hour” wher he explicitly rejects the prejudice, common to 
lyrical poets, of regarding the individual as possessing divinely- 
ordained independence from his milieu. As we have seen, Thomas 
Mann fully realizes and emphasizes the fact of the organic con- 
nection between the individual and his community. At the same 
time, Thomas Mann’s “social” message is clearly mot in the last 
mentioned usage of that term. Mann is quite unequivocal on this 
point. In a talk to the Luebeck-burghers, he stresses that his idea 
of citizenship (“Buergerlichkeit”) has nothing to do with class- 
concepts, for “. .. . this type of life is much too closely bound up 
with the idea of hurnanity, humaneness . .. Here German national 
life (“Deutschtum”) means civic consciousness with the broadest 
scope; in fact, it means world-citizenship, world-pivot, world se- 
dateness, preserving a cool-headed attitude and maintaining with 
critical force the idea of humaneness, humanity, the idea of man 
and his culture against extremes in any direction”. This is 
clearly the same disattached objectivity that the eighteenth cen- 
tury humanitarians promulgated. It calls for a temper that is 
classless, that espouses and is friendly toward every phenomenon, 
as long as it is an expression of the spirit (“Geist”). “Is it possible 
to regard something that is spiritual, and be it most strange, as 
ultimately inimical? Here, at any rate, you see one to whom that 
is not possible and never was possible”. In his introductory note 
to Masereel’s “Livre d’heures”, Mann characterizes the poet and 
the artist as the only beings who deserve our confidence today. 
Since they belong to no social class, they alone do not become fa- 
natics of an idea. 
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... the artist alone belongs to no particular class, is without 
class from birth. Even if he is born into the working-class, 
his manner of living, by virtue of its spirituality and elegance, 
will approach that of the middle-class. And if he is—as al- 
most every artist still is today—a scion of a middle-class fam- 
ily, he will again be freed from social bondage by the spirit 
and will be estranged from his own class ... It is this which 
enveils him in an atmosphere of purity, of strangeness, of not 
belonging, (in former times it would have been called ‘god- 
liness’) and it is this . . . which gives him alone, though se- 
cretly, the confidence of mankind. 


There is a forceful objection that can be urged against this con- 
cept of a classless society: it is the night in which all the cows are 
black. Where a term is used to cover all particular instances, 
it fails to cover any of them adequately. Society, as a descriptive 
idiom covering all human beings, is a blurred ghost with whom one 
can neither fight nor feast. The meaning as well as the solution of 
problems is derived through specification, determination and dif- 
ferentiation. It is futile for a political science to attempt a program 
for society in general, without first distinguishing between various 
existing conflicting strata of which it is composed. 

Thomas Mann’s failure to do this, his identification of “social” 
with “spiritual” (“geistig”) leads him to draw a number of im- 
plications that are as romantic as any of those which the pre-war 
aesthetes drew. Thomas Mann, the anti-romantic champion for 
the demands of the Hour, seriously advances the thesis that the 
World War would not have been fought, if a number of intellec- 
tuals of the spirit of Tolstoy had been living at the time of its 
outbreak, and further maintains that future wars can actually be 
prevented, if a number of liberal minds, with no political affilia- 
tions whatsoever united to prevent war. Addressing the P. E. N. 
Club, Mann urged: 


If the intellectuals of Europe will unite to declare in plain 
terms: we want no war, for no reason whatever and under no 
sort of pretext, and if you let it come to war again, we shall 
refuse the project all moral support; moreover, we consider 
war spiritually impossible today and therefore reject it and 
withdraw from it under protest—my friends, this is no utopia, 
it is made practical today by the relations of the powers that 
be—then there will be no war. 


When it is recalled to what extent men like Richard Dehmel, 
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Gerhart Hauptmann, Julius Bab, (to mention only a few out- 
standing examples in Germany) known for their international- 
mindedness and affiliation, to what extent they become chauvi- 
nistic when war was declared; and when moreover it is today an 
open secret—even unto the orthodox historian and sociologist— 
that the World War was and that wars in general are rooted less 
in cultural and intellectual differences than in economic conflicts, 
then one can designate Thomas Mann’s proposal (to use his own 
term) only as “blue idealism”. As indicated, this social roman- 
ticism is a corol'ary of his blurred conception of society. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal once summed up his own tragic fate, 
at the same time giving pointed expression of a significant ro- 
mantic attitude, when he said: “I cannot choose, for I cannot 
sever’. It is romantic and fatal to desire to embrace the infi- 
nite. We must select and choose. Just as it is logically meaning- 
less, so it is psychologically and morally disastrous to condemn 
and support everything. This necessity of selection, of taking 
sides is practical and is the Achilles-heel of all universal humani- 
tarianisms. 

It appears that Thomas Mann too has fallen into this bottom- 
less pit of indiscriminate sympathizing. His wide sympathies, to 
be sure, stir him to profuse activity and are the basis for his 
generous human appreciation of standpoints other than his own. 
But precisely here lies the danger! Mann’s interest in “society”, 
his love of “Geist”, his efforts for the synthetic “Mean” are so 
great, that he forgets or neglects to consider that there are crucial 
and important differences between himself and the many whose 
standpoints as a whole he lovingly sanctions. Thomas Mann, for 
example, bestows unconditioned and unstinted praise on men like 
Hofmannsthal, Hauptmann, Wassermann, to mention only a few 
instances. Yet, Mann does not share Hofmannsthal’s torn dual- 
ism, chaotic impressionism, and musical flight; he does not symp- 
athize with the flights from the material world which Hauptmann 
expresses in one form or another; he rejects an atomic conception 
of society, such as Wassermann implicitly holds to. Nor are these 
peripheral issues'on which he departs from them. It is noble, 
kind and heroic to desire, as Thomas Mann does, to smoothe over 
differences and to attempt to combine opposites. Yet, to love the 
healthy realism of Berlin and, at the same time, to favor the im- 
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pressionistic waywardness of Vienna; to stand up for Max Lieb- 
ermann because of his sound naturalism and, at the same time, 
to criticize him for his antipathy toward Wagner; to argue against 
a sterile pure art and to recommend Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” be- 
cause it is purely aesthetic; to define romanticism as sympathy 
with death and to extol the nineteenth century because it was 
romantic throughout,—is to exhibit an all-too-devout piety toward 
the infinite complexity of life, is a confession of “many souls 
alas .. .”, is holding up an ideal something which is indeed be- 
yond the limitations of human power. In the course of a profound 
essay, in which the relative characteristics of Goethe and Tolstoy 
are discussed, Thomas Mann refuses to choose or to decide between 
them. “Beautiful is resolution. But the really fruitful, the pro- 
ductive and hence the artistic principle is that which we call re- 
serve ... In the intellectual sphere we love it as irony; that irony 


which glances at both sides; which . . . is in no great haste to come 
to a decision . . . In the foregoing pages I have tried it, this ‘in- 
finite irony’.” It is this excess of a non-selective sympathy, the 


ideal of a kind attitude (“Wohlwollen”) toward all and every- 
thing, the belief: “It is more important to distinguish than to 
decide” that spells the partial, chaotic temper of Thomas Mann’s 
new message. A fluid tolerance that smiles on everything is a 
breach against life itself. For, as Santayana puts it, “We exist by 
distinction, by integration round a specific nucleus, according to a 
particular pattern. Life demands a great insensibility as well as 
a great sensibility.” The maxim: humani nil a me alienum puto 
spells moral anarchy and impotence. 

Although Thomas Mann has always possessed a central at- 
titude, his vision has never expressed itself in a prophetic or 
triumphant manner. Added to the Janus-character of his back- 
ground have come the startling rifts produced by war and revo- 
lution. The theme of Mann’s entire work has always concerned 
itself with the problem of resolving discordant dualities. It seems, 
however, that Thomas Mann’s fate is of that generation “whose 
intellectual horizon was fixed before the World War. . . who were 
forty when the war broke out”. Hofmannsthal fell a victim to 
this circumstance. Thomas Mann has attempted to live in the 
spirit of the changing times. The attempt has been doubtlessly 
sincere and earnest but the resulting anti-romanticism seems at 
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best: half-hearted—In the words of a man whose intellectual 
position in modern German literature Thomas Mann now right- 
fully occupies, in the words with which Richard Dehmel prophet- 
ically issued the best criticism of his own social romanticism: 


... No one blames the poet if his ways are not those of the 
world. But if he does participate in the affairs of society, then 
he must also blow the trumpet-call that goes farthest on the 
market-place. And he must fight for power, but with the aim 
to guarantee equal freedom to all! Otherwise, not only Plato, 

~but Life itself will ban him from that eternal privy council of 
the spirit, which guides the history of mankind... 


¢ 


by Mary Owen Lewis 


MORNING WALK 


Through the park the rooks are calling. 
Now the wrens have sung. 

Round the trees gazelles are walking 
With their spindly young. 


In the cool of morning shadows, 

Under rows of beech, 

I am sole to watch the sunlight 
lay at games with each. 


Hour of early light and fragrance, 
Left to tree and bird, 

All my open senses drink you, 
Seen and smelled and heard. 
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by Herbert Ellsworth Childs 


AGRARIANISM AND SEX 


Epcar Lee Masters AND THE Monern Spirit 


ERTAIN recent literary historians have attempted to describe 
(; the history of letters in terms of decades, and to give to each 
decade a characteristic name. “The Mauve Decade” has by: now 
become a commonplace. “The Gilded Age”, recently renamed 
the period of “The Great Barbecue”, means to everyone the 1870's. 
We have now reached a point from which we can look back on 
the ten years following the Treaty of Versailles and realise some- 
thing we suspected while the period was upon us: that someone 
should coin a name for the 1920’s, for they constitute another of 
those ten year intervals containing within themselves certain 
characteristic marks which distinguish them from their surround- 
ing years. The ’20’s may not be entirely different from every 
other decade in the history of the world, but they certainly can- 
not be confounded with the decade just previous, and all signs 
point to a profound change in the years we have just entered 
upon. 

What are the hallmarks of the 1920’s? Several immediately 
leap to mind: in economics a period of feverish prosperity; in 
politics a period of marked public indifference to corruption and 
lethargy in high places; in science and technology a period of re- 
markable progression, if not of progress. So far I have not men- 
tioned anything which will seem out of the ordinary to any of my 
readers. But what of literature? It seems to me that a good 
case can be made out for the contention that in literature the 
1920’s show a widespread and profound distrust of most of the 
accepted modes of thought and action which had been inherited 
from the twenty years preceding. This is the modern spirit. It 
is a distrust observable in the objections of Mr. Sinclair Lewis to 
the ideals of the American business man; in the preoccupation of 
Mr. Sherwood Anderson with the individual and his relation to 
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a harsh and mechanized civilization; in personal conduct, to step 
down a notch, in the supposed freedom of Mr. F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Floyd Dell. It is the decade of the ivory tower roman- 
ticism of Mr. Cabell in America, and of the disillusionment of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley and the staunch paganism of Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence in England. Such a decade, like all others, finds its roots 
in movements which have occurred before it commenced. A 
complete analysis would include such phenomena. as the despair 
at the failure of the muckraking movement, the shock of the Great 
War and the petty peace, the realization that industrialism and in- 
creasing mechanization were carrying with them no adequate niche 
for the creative artist. The analysis would also take into account 
the beginnings of the reaction in the years previous to the decade 
itself. Most of the writers I have mentioned began their work 
before 1920; at least they went through their formative period 
between 1920 and 1900. The literature which characterizes the 
years I am discussing, then, commenced before the first of those 
years but attained its period of greatest fruition during them. Not 
the least of such literature are the Spoon River Anthology of 
Edgar Lee Masters and his following works, which have mostly 
been written between the end of the War and the present time. 

Such an attempt as this one: to define the modern spirit and 
then show how Edgar Lee Masters has been identified with it, is, 
of course, to deal only partially and incompletely with the poet. 
Mr. Masters’ biographer and literary executor will probably find 
himself under the necessity of dealing with a literary figure whose 
every work, with one notable exception, The Spoon River, has 
missed fire. The critic will be forced to admit that Mitch Miller, 
the only novel that approaches distinction, does so by means of its 
adherence to type: to the genre of idyllic adolescence. The other 
novels and the longer poems have failed not because they deal 
with “ideas” but because they have not caught our attention. They 
are uninteresting. Domesday Book, which looked as though it 
might catch on because of its scope—“a spiritual census of Ameri- 
ca”—proved to be a mass of undigested ideas: unscientific science 
and uncritical philosophy. But this is not the place to pronounce 
a comprehensive judgment on his writings. It is possible, how- 
ever, to begin to place him in his time. 

I think it can now be shown that in company with those artists 
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named above, Mr. Masters also evinces the spirit of disillusion, 
distrust, and dissatisfaction with our official public and private 
morality. This distrust, which commenced as long ago as 1914, 
when the Spoon River poems were published, and which has con- 
tinued until 1931 and the publication of a book on Lincoln which 
seeks to prove him no more than a frail and blameworthy human 
being. works itself out in numerous ways: in a dissatisfaction with 
organized religion, for example, and in a vague and unformed 
search for a meaning in a multifarious existence which seems to 
have no meaning. More definitely, however, 1 hope to show that 
his feeling of unrest lies primarily in two very salient facts: in his 
social liberalism which arises from his old-fashioned belief in 
Jeffersonian Democracy, and in his search for a more satisfactory 
code of private morality. If the modern temper, the temper of 
the 1920’s, is one of radicalism, Edgar Lee Masters announced in 
1914 that he was to be one of its leaders, and he has remained so 
ever since. 

The history of this country has been correctly construed as the 
history of the struggle between Jeffersonian Democracy with roots 
in agrarianism on the one hand, and Hamiltonian Federalism with 
a growing tendency toward industrialism on the other. On this 
question Masters’ stand is unmistakable. He is a Jeffersonian 
Democrat of the old school. He is so much a democrat that he 
still believes in the old watch-woids Liberty, Equality, Democracy. 
He is intensely patriotic. He has an almost mystic sense of. the 
value of the Republic. He invests its battlefields and national 
monuments with a kind of patriotic glamor; the integrity of its 
people is as dear to him as his own. He believes that the nation 
was most fortunate when its men and women were living side-by- 
side in neighborly helpfulness on the farms. There were no racket- 
eers in Illinois in the days of our fathers. The bomb was un- 
heard of; the sub-machine gun was not yet invented. These are 
the latest results of penny-pinching New England Federalism and 
imperialism. The issue to Mr. Masters is clear. In the words of 
Jim Brown of Spoon River, you are either... 

... “For men, or for money; 
For the people or against them.” 
Mr. Masters is for the people. 
In short, he accepts bodily what may be taken as the four 
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characteristics of Jeffersonianism: 1. A belief in economic de- 
terminism; 2. A belief in the nobility of the common man; 
3. A desire for a strong local, as opposed to a strong national, gov- 
ernment; 4. A realization of the necessity of protecting the common 
man against privilege—against the strong central government and 
the forces which bring it about. 

The evidence for Mr. Masters’ preoccupation with these ideas 
is plentiful. Most of it is found in the series of works published 
after the War, but it can also be found in The Spoon River An- 
thology. 

Most critics have called this book an example of “the revolt 
from the village”, and have then hurried on to Carl Sandburg. 
Viewed in this light the poems can be explained as pictures of 
common human foibles accentuated by an environment that is 
essentially unfriendly to the practice of the ordinary Christian 
virtues. This helps to account for the prevalence in the village of 
so many pathetic, even sordid types—“grotesques”, one writer 
has termed them. But I do not think that this is all. To the 
extent that Mr. Masters denounces Spoon River, it is evident that 
he denounces the village because it represents a phase of his 
native surroundings that has been a disappointment to him—so 
at least one concludes after an examination of his later works. To 
be more specific, it seems to me that he objects to some of the 
ways of Spoon River partly because Spoon River has hideously 
failed to produce the uncontaminated, semi-idyllic life of the 


- small town which Masters believes possible. We must remem- 


ber that Spoon River is rural Illinois in the closing years of the 
last century. As such, it had already been befouled by the self- 
ishness and the vices of a capitalistic society. On a foundation of 
agrarian good feeling and equality had been laid a smothering 
superstructure of Business. The village was controlled by the 
canning works and the banks, which had as willing servants the 
courts of justice, the press, the pulpit, and public opinion. It was 
the selfish destruction of liberty that brought so many of the 
Spoon Riverites to regretful graves. Spoon River represents to 
Mr. Masters a failure in social justice. 

Consider a few of the case studies that the village provides. The 
leading citizen of the town was Thomas Rhodes, who.... 
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.... “ran the church 
As well as the store and the bank.” 

We find him prosecuting one Clarence Fawcett to the full extent 
of the law for stealing some blankets from the store in order to 
eke out his salary and pay a doctor’s bill for his little girl. The 
same banker and capitalist, Thomas Rhodes, was exempted by 
the Circuit Judge from paying taxes on the water works of Spoon 
River. It is recorded of this Circuit Judge that except for the 
bankers, he never helped out anyone but the “Q” railroad. The 
thread leads further. Editor Whedon of the Spoon River Argus 
used his paper to incite public opinion against Clarence Fawcett, 
and when Thomas Rhodes and his worthless son brought about 
the wreck of the bank, Editor Whedon helped send to prison as 
scapegoat, not Thomas Rhodes or his son, but George Reese, who 
was innocent. After his acquittal for the bank failure, Deacon 
Rhodes attended divine worship at the church whose pastor was 
probably the Rev. Abner Peet. He, with his colleague, The Rev, 
Lemuel Wiley, had a full knowledge of all these affairs but re- 
mained completely silent throughout. Deacon Rhodes also owned 
the canning works. After “Butch” Weldy had been crippled and 
blinded by an accident at the works, the Circuit Judge again ruled 
in favor of the Rhodes family; this time, that they were not liable 
for damages in compensation. But it is unnecessary to trace the 
iniquities of Thomas Rhodes any further, or those of A. D. Blood, 
or of any other of the town’s social leaders. The above are fair 
samples of the lack of social justice in Spoon River. 

As I have indicated, however, not all of the Anthology can be 
ascribed to this trait. The future literary historian will be able to 
reconstruct from letters and biographical details the state of Mr. 
Masters’ thinking when he wrote the poems. At present, short of 
actually asking him what he meant, we can only infer his meaning 
by comparing them with his later works. About them there can 
be no mistake. They are all tarred with the agrarian brush. 

The New Spoon River, for example, is valuable as an extension 
of the thought of the earlier book. State the fact that in the 
1920’s Spoon River had become a suburb of Chicago, and you 
have stated in its awful entirety the theme of the work. Spoon 
River again typifies rural Illinois, and hence the Republic. It has 
become .... 
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... “a ganglion 
For the monster brain Chicago.” 

It is inhabited by Southern Europeans. It has electricity, the 

automobile, the radio, and the billboard. It voted for Pro 
’ hibition. It fought in the World War, and lynched one of its 
citizens who failed to take off his hat to the flag in the parade. 
Freedom, it is obvious, is even more atrophied in the new Spoon 
River than it was in the older village. 

Mr. Masters also approaches the whole question historically, 
and arrives at the same conclusions. In at least four of his books, 
he is still fighting, not the Civil War, but the greater war of the 
cemtury that encompassed it—the immense struggle in which 
Northern factories and mines overcame Southern plantations, and 
substituted industrialism for agrarianism, and nationalism. and ~ 
imperialism for State sovereignty. As dramatic poet, novelist, and 
historian, Masters shows how the white slavery of industry sup- 
planted the black slavery of the South, and even introduced the 
brown slavery of the Philippines. He shows that industrialism 
and imperialism brought the protective tariff, the sordid war of 
aggression, and the useless bloody struggle between capital and 
labor. The implements of all these are judicial corruption, 
journalistic greed, public graft, and private vice. The result is 
America in 1933. 

The volume, Lincoln the Man, wh contains this indictment 
in its latest and most fully developed form, is evidently a work \ 
which grew out of the earlier historical novel Children of the 
Market Place. In both is traced the history of the struggle for 
State’s rights, fortified and footnoted throughout by references to 
the Constitution, the Fathers, and Thomas Jefferson. The hero 
of both books is Stephen A. Douglas; the villain of the later one, 
at least, is Lincoln. Douglas was a true patriot who would have 
been able to preserve the Union without sacrificing State’s rights 
and without causing a war. He was a strong and. able statesman 
whom the New England historians have slighted, one who dared 
to speak out even when he knew his utterances would harm his 
career. In his politics he was the true mid-century representative 
of Jefferson. If he had won the election of 1860, the South might 
have seceded for a while, but would have been brought back into 
the Union by economic forces. Instead, the election was won by 
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Lincoln, New England, and the Puritan spirit. It was won by 
Abraham Lincoln, the farm boy who should have been a Demo- 
crat, but who early became a Whig in order to help the cause of 
the tariff, the Banks, and the factories; by Lincoln, who spent his 
political career wavering from one side to the other, blowing now 
hot, now cold: by Lincoln, whose ineptness brought on the war, 
and prosecuted it to a late and miserable close—Abraham Lincoln, 
the saint who now stands beside Washington. The rest is—not 
silence, but the horrible period of Reconstruction, the Spanish- 
American War, and the acquisition of Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
Alaska. These are the consequences of following Hamilton and 
not Jefferson. 

But suppose the country had followed Jefferson. The out- 
come would be, Mr. Masters would have us believe, something 
like that pictured in four of his novels: Mitch Miller, Kit O’Brien, 
Skeeters Kirby, and The Nuptial Flight. The first two and part 
of the third are idyllic pictures of life in Illinois during the years 
after the Civil War and before the end of the century. These 
three were inspired by Huckleberry Finn, and are in that tra- 
dition. Probably the most attractive is the one containing the 
character Mitch Miller, the boy who would have been a poet. All 
of the books seem to indicate that here Masters is describing the 
sturdy sweetness of the type the prairie could have developed 
if it had been let alone. The last of the four, The Nuptial Flight, 
illustrates this point. It traces the history of three generations of 
Illinoisians. Only William and Nancy Houghton, the first genera- 
tion, are able to come to terms with life. At the end their children 
and grandchildren, failures all, come to receive from them some of 
the wisdom and sweetness which they had taken from the soil. 
This is the reverse of Spoon River, although hints of it can be 
found in that book also. Illinois to Mr. Masters is the representa- 
tive of America. As Illinois could have been great in the way she 
was going, so America could have been great as a nation if she 
had been content to remain no more than groups of individuals 
practising toward each other the simple neighborly virtues. This 
is the chief message of Edgar Lee Masters. Unless it is known 
none of his writings of the past twenty years, not even the Spoon 
River Anthology, can be fully understood. 

Is his concept naive? Should Mr. Masters be blamed for being 
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so old-fashioned in his radicalism? Agrarianism seems to be a 
moribund, if not an already defunct philosophy. Nowadays 
young writers have to choose not between Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, but between Marx and Paul Elmer More, between an in- 
vigorating but doctrinaire Communism and a doctrinaire but de- 
corous Humanism. In other words, to call oneself a Jeffersonian 
is to oversimplify problems made enormously complex by de- 
pressions, moratoria, Reconstruction Finance Corporations—by 
the consequences of the very industrialism which Mr. Masters is 
so angry about. But this is not the place to pass final judgment 
on Jeffersonian Democracy. The importance of Masters and his 
ilk has already been indicated by the late V. L. Parrington. It 
is this: the newer liberalism now in existence strikes root at least 
partially in the older Jeffersonianism. It is this liberalism which 
Masters shares, and which makes his best known work so precious 
to the present generation of young men and women, and so char- 
acteristic of its time. 

If the problem of democracy can be called the problem of 
public morality, the second preoccupation of Mr. Masters can be 
called the problem of private morality. I refer to his attempt to 
present the human animal as a continual victim of sexual malad- 
justment. 

Those who were part of the reading public when The Spoon 
River Anthology came out in 1914-15 will remember the pages of 
discussion it caused, discussion presumably brought about to a 
great extent by the fact that Mr. Masters dared to bring sex out 
into the open—dared to hint that in one corner of the world, at 
least, there were individuals and families for whom the Biblical 
system of monogamy was an insufficient solution of a very vexing 
question. It will also be remembered that in the Spoon River 
poems there is no adequate and effective remedy. Both of these 
points are characteristic of Mr. Masters’ work as a whole. The 
problem of sex is everywhere posed, and nowhere solved. In 
this respect it is again my contention that Mr. Masters typifies 
the modern spirit. It is a generalization, though an obvious one, 
and by now perhaps overstressed, that the period since the War 
has been a period of constant public worry over matters of sex- 
ual behaviour. I say public worry, for it is equally obvious that 
private worry over the problem has always been with us. It is 
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only recently that we have dared to say much about it in public 
places. The social historian will discuss such symptoms as the 
prevalence of divorce as evidence in point. What requires treat- 
ment here is the part Edgar Lee Masters plays in this discussion. 
His part, I repeat, is one that is entirely in keeping with the time. 
He is everywhere bothered with the question. He nowhere knows 
how to answer it. Could anything be better descriptive of the 
general attitude of the liberals toward the problem of marriage 
and sex? . 

As in the matter of democracy, the proper place to find our 
first evidence is The Spoon River Anthology. It is probably the 
the outstanding trait of that collection that so many of the persons 
therein described represent pathetic failures to adjust themselves 
to a world whose official ideology prescribes strict monogamy. 
Hence the opposition to the book in conservative circles. 

A few of the less exciting examples will be enough to prove the 
point. Lucius Atherton, the roué, reports what he found in 
death: that he was driven to the dregs of life by the force of Sex. 
Willard Fluke recognized his responsibility for the blindness of 
his daughter just at the moment when he was rising in church to 
confess his sin of several years before. Daisy Fraser, a well-known 
town character, records of herself that she... 


.... “who always passed 
Along the streets through rows of nods and smiles, 


And coughs and words such as ‘there she goes’, 
Never was taken before Justice Arnett 

Without contributicn ten dollars and costs 

To the school fund of Spoon River!” 


Finally, consider the case of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Pantier. Mr. 
Pantier testifies that he was driven to drink and the sole com- 
panionship of his dog because his wife “snared his soul”, and he 
. . once strong of will, lay broken, indifferent, 
Living with Nig in a room back of a dingy office. 

In reply Mrs. Pantier states (in somewhat more definite terms 
than these, to be sure) that it was her husband’s coarseness and 
lack of aesthetic sensibilities that forced her to drive him away. 
Neither one of the two was wholly right. It is a pure case of 
marital incompatibility, and as such is typical of Spoon River. A 
count would probably show that fully one hundred of the inhabi- 
tants of Spoon River were direct or indirect victims of sex in one 
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form or another: of sex starvation, or incompatibility, or crimes of 
violence, or disease, or any of a number of the distressing guises 
this problem assumes. If you object that Masters has overempha- 
sized the matter, I reply that so then has everyone else of our times 
who has written on it; and in this respect as in the fact that 
Masters does not attempt a solution he is typical of the period. 

It might be expected that the form of the Spoon River poems 
would necessarily prohibit the presentation of an answer to the 
question, but when we turn to the other works we find that there 
is none there also. The New Spoon River we may dismiss with 
the remark that it contains more of the same sort of case study. 
The Domesday Book, which purports to be “a spiritual census of 
America”, is a Browningesque account of the investigations of 
Coroner Meriva! in the matter of the death of one Elenor Murray. 
Elenor Murray was a free-spirited young lady whose life seems to 
have been made up of a series of love affairs—so much so that a 
distinguished critic, now dead, took it upon himself to apply an 
extremely harsh word to her. In the number and intensity of 
her love affairs she is a typical Masters character. One of her 
lovers even becomes insane as a result of his association with her. 
Here, if anywhere, in this spiritual census, we would expect a 
solution to a problem that annoys Americans as much as any 
other. None is offered. It is part of the general unsatisfactory 
quality of this book that it cannot find an answer—that Mr. 
Masters deals here with sex, as well as with politics and religion, 
only in vague and interminable generalities. Even more pre- 
occupied with sex, however, is the book which follows, one which 
presents the fate of the coroner’s jury that sat on Elenor Murray. 
The outstanding story in the volume (although others in it are 
concerned with sex) is the account of Coroner Merival’s affair 
with Arielle, whom he marries in spite of the taint of insanity in 
her blood. When she goes insane, he is forced to live with her ~ 
and protect her for the rest of her life. A typical sexual problem. 
How is such an outcome to be prevented in a monogamic society? 
Mr. Masters does not say. 

Now for the novels. The Nuptial Flight, which was one of the 
stories of Illinois mentiond in connection with the treatment of 
democracy, presents several tragic marriages among the second 
and third generations of the pioneer family of Houghton. One 
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grandson, an artist, makes a most unfortunate marriage with a 
woman considerably older than himself. When, later, he seeks 
relief in extra-marital relationships, his wife succeeds in bringing 
about his total financial and artistic ruin. He is one of those who 
returns to the pioneer grandparents for comfort and consolation. 
No way out of such a dilemma is put forth by the author. 

The most striking of the novels which deal with sex is Mirage, 
the later story of Skeeters Kirby. This book is almost wholly a 
story about marriage and promiscuity. In an earlier volume Kirby 
had divorced his wife at the cost of losing his fortune in order 
to marry a worthless widow with whom he was in love. When, 
in this novel, she will not have him, he rebounds through an affair 
with his former secretary, who finally dies as the result of a 
fancied infidelity on his part. The book is not a sordid and de- 
pressing as my description would indicate, but it is certainly con- 
cerned with sex in the best modern manner. It happens that 
there is an attempt at solution in this book. The solution is the 
familiar justification of promiscuity for the creative artist. The 
speaker compares marriage to a house one has bought—why but 
one, he asks, when it is sometimes cheaper to rent? As he advises 
Skeeters Kirby: 


Marriage is not for you. Marriage is for the canaille who 
have the job of peopling the world, it is not for the elect who 
have the job of thinking for the world, and for the canaille into 
the bargain. And what is marriage? Marriage is sex. Mar- 
riage is just a way of providing for that. That’s it and noth- 
ing else. It’s sex, but poor sex, and it’s bills and boredom, and 
the dream and the beauty that leads one on fades out. 


This is explicit enough, but I hesitate to regard it as Mr. Masters’ 
final recipe for a successful life. It is open to suspicion on two 
counts. counts. The first is that the speech is not stressed as 
the point of the book; the second that it is spoken by one of the 
characters, if we follow the well-known rule of literary scholarship 
that we must not take a character’s words for the author’s unless 
the author obviously wishes us to. In this case the author seems 
to be indulging his habit of thinking aloud. As usual, most of 
his thoughts are about sex. 

If, then, I am correct in saying that one of the characteristic in- 
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tellectual currents of the post-War period has been a profound 
distrust of certain ideas and customs which have hitherto been 
almost universally accepted as valid, and if one of those ideas or 
customs is the official morality concerning sex, then it follows 
after my analysis of his work that Mr. Masters is one of the lead- 
ers in the revolt against that code of morality. True, he leaves us 
dissatisfied with this revolt, as he does with a good deal of his think- 
ing. There is not even a diagnosis of the ill, and complete pre- 
scription for recovery, as provided in the case of the political and 
economic sickness of America. But I have suggested before that 
this dissatisfaction regarding his thought on sex morality is not 
very grave when we consider that no one else who has objected 
to the accepted tradition has ever suggested a remedy which has 
been generally satisfactory. It is something to have been a leader 
of a revolt, as Edgar Lee Masters has been. 

Man as a social being; man as a sexual being. These are the 
subjects of Masters, as well as of Dreiser and Anderson. The 
treatment and the conclusion of all three may be as outmoded now 
as a foreign bond. Aesthetic considerations aside, however, it 
seems to me that Masters deserves as much praise for his stand 
as Anderson or Dreiser or anyone else of the younger radicals now 
in their sixties. He helped set the intellectual tone of the post- 
War period. : + 8 

Samuel Butler remarked in The Way of All Flesh that the 
people of the world are divided into two classes, the righteous and 
the unrighteous, and he advised the reader that if it came to a 
matter of choice, the reader had better choose to be one of the 
unrighteous. Mr. Masters seems to recognize the truth of this 
statement. He realizes, as Samuel Butler did, that the final word 
in economic and moral doctrine has not yet been spoken, that 
those who are above us are not right and good by virtue of their 
offices, but sometimes stupid and clumsy, and often corrupt. He 
realizes that most things accepted by most people as true and just 
are in reality false and unjust, and that in these matters it is 
usually best to be a radical. In realizing these things, and ‘in 
preaching them in the two ways I have indicated, Mr. Masters 
discloses himself as a prophet for those young men and women 
who claim the 1920’s as the date of their arrival at the age of dis- 
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cernment, if not, perhaps, of discretion. This philosophy of dis- 
sent is adequately summed up in the words of Sexsmith the Den- 
tist, of Spoon River: 


A moral truth is'a hollow tooth 
Which must be propped with gold. 


by Louise Crenshaw Ray 


PATRICIAN RECOMPENSE 


The blood that spurred a warrior to dare 
A battlefield, win immortality; 
Blood of old patriots, that barons share 
While sleeping with the great across the sea; 


Now cries up from discolored ground. Yet earth 
Extends a recompense: this murdered clay 

Of her whose pride was in her noble birth, 
Shall mingle with the dust of yesterday. 


The warrior and knight, the patriots sleep 

As equals in the custody of one 
Whose touch brings healing and whose portals keep 
Their secrets wrapped in kind oblivion. 
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“Heaven alone knows what is to become of the novel,” Burke 
wrote in 1920, reviewing John Cournos’ Mask. “As early as 1884 
Huysmans was sick of it, and began his series of compilations with 
A Rebcurs. But on the whole, although it is so short-lived, it 
has become astonishingly autocratic fas a form]. Keen minds 
have accepted it as naively as the infallibility of a Pope. In spite 
of the hemorrhage of verse that is splattering about the earth, I 
suppose there is still one novel published for every poem. Huys- 
mans, Gide, de Gourmont, Joyce, Lewis [presumably Wyndham] 
—I can think of no others who have showed any interest in even 
stretching the novel . . .Yet if perfection can kill a thing, the novel 
should have died at the end of the century, since Mann had al- 
ready written Buddenbrocks.” 

Both Burke’s reviews in the Dial and his sketches and tales 
gathered together in White Oxen show his restlessness under any 
dogmatic, absolutistic theory of the genres, his inveterate sym- 
pathy with experimentation and the development of new forms, 
his fondness for the laboratory and the workshop. Writing par- 
ticularly of de Gourmont’s ventures into fiction, Burke has noted: 
“the nature of his books is never the same in two successive vol- 
umes. Like a rough little mountain stream, he cuts a new path 
after every rain.” Precisely the same thing has been said, by 
Ramon Fernandez, of the whole long series of Andre Gide’s writ- 
ings; and it is of course this experimentalism with literary genres 
(Gide himself calls but one of his fictions, Les Fauxmonneyeurs, a 
roman) as well as with ‘life’ which has won Burke’s admiration for 
the Frenchman. 


(Continued from April-June Issue) 
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Burke’s latitudinarian theories of the novel are in no sense, then, 
to be dismissed as special pleading for his own latitudinarian 
practice. 

But he is too conscientious a workman to wish it said that he 
has essayed the unconventional for want of skill to effect the con- 
ventional: in the age of vers libre he would surely have published 
at least a volume in traditional forms to establish his craftsman- 
ship. It is, therefore, not at all surprising to learn, from Mun- 
son’s review of Toward a Better Life, that Burke’s first announce- 
ments to his friends concerned a novel in more or less conserva- 
tive idiom: “One gathered that it was to be about the rise, flourish- 
ing and decay of a religious colony, the Spenglerian cycle exhibited 
in small. Then his conception altered somewhat: he thought of 
two characters ‘one superficial, but triumphant at finance, am- 
bition, love; the other, keen, philosophical, unsuccessful.” At- 
tempting conventional treatment of this contrast, he found it in- 
adequate to the ends he proposed. 

Burke’s preface to his ‘novel’ describes further fruitless at- 
tempts at the “customary manner of the objective, realistic novel” 
with its “plot, settings, incidental characters, and the like”, all of 
which properties he had worked through in outline. 

But the important thing is not to write what may be readily 
classified, whether as novel or as any other recognized genre. The 
important thing is to get oneself on paper, to accomplish the aes- 
thetic ends for the gratification of which alone one set pen to its 
infinite labor on paper. Why save the ‘novel’, and lose one’s soul, 
one’s end? Certain sorts of rhetorical expression aroused Burke 
to creation. A plot mattered merely as giving opportunity for the 
employment of “lamentation, rejoicing, beseechment, admonition, 
sayings, and invective”: Burke does not trouble to retain the tra- 
ditional names for his rhetorical forms, except perhaps for sayings 
—that is to say, aphorisms, sentential. But he makes himself quite 
clear. He is going to sacrifice the “realistic, objective novel” for 
the sake of a framework suited to the inserting of ‘declamations’. 
Instead of emphasizing the flow of time he is going to emphasize 
its arrests: his camera aims not at the cinematic flux but at the 
posed and artful, artistic, utterly formal studio photograph, the 
ceremonial portrait. Burke himself supplies, in elucidatory anal- 
ygy to his chapters, the sonnet sequence and the pre-Wagnerian 
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opera “in which the stress is laid upon the arias whereas the trans- 
ition from one aria to the next is secondary”, were recitative. 

‘Declamation’ and ‘rhetoric’: what quaint, archaic words, rem- 
iniscent of public speaking courses and silver-tongued orators 
and early nineteenth-century prose poets—De Quincey and Rus- 
kin, perhaps. What curious and daring taste, to use them in eulo- 
gistic sense! Burke is quite conscious, quite aware of the times 
and current literary vogues; and he avowedly hopes to return to 
favor both words and things dignified. He protests the current 
dominance of American fiction by the journalistic idiom, the more 
because its authors so often affect a carelessness, an avoidance of 
the right word, the nuance, while actually possessed of the leisure 
‘ and taste to compose with style and finish. Burke feels no sym- 
pathy with Hemingway and the ‘hard guy’ school of literature now 
on exhibition in the pages of Contact and Pagany. With his keen 
analytical powers he can, of course, comprehend the motives which 
lead the subtle, sophisticated, and effete to admire the wholly ex- 
troverted, the normal strong, inarticulate males of street-corner 
and speakeasy. But he does not sympathize with their attempts 
at a literature as unliterary as possible, their efforts at subtract- 
ing from their equipment as artists. He calls, persuasively for a 
return to style, to “more formalized modes of writing. There is no 
reason why prose should continue to be judged good prose purely 
because it trails along somewhat like the line left by the passage 
of a caterpillar. Why should an author spend a year or more on 
a single book, and end by talking as he would talk on the spur of 
the moment?” ‘The “arid stretches of monosyllabic words and 
monosyllabic perceptions which, partially engaging a sluggish 
corner of the mind, pass to-day as the major concern of fiction, 
would seem to justify anything unlike them, even to the extent of 
that Zcpfstil, that ‘periwig style’. ..” The preface of Towards a 
Better Life concludes with Burke’s apology for having progressed 
so timidly towards the “re-erection of the ‘structural’ sentence, the 
‘Johnsonese’ if you will, as opposed to the ‘conversational’ style 
which enjoys current favour”; proffers his book merely as testify- 
ing to his faith in the approaching turn “from the impromptu to- 
wards the studied.” 

Doubtless we are not to take Burke with absolute literalness 
when he construes Facit indignatio versus as “An author may de- 
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vote his entire energies to rage purely for a preference through 
long sentences” and when he proceeds to tell us that his hero has 
been chosen merely as “the most likely vehicle for these out- 
pourings”, as one, that is, who can be counted on, with plausibil- 
ity, to lament, rejoice, beseech, admonish, aphorize, and inveigh. 
There is too much parallelism between the favorite themes of 
Towards a Better Life and Counterstatement, between the praise 
of Gide and Mann and the philosophy put upon the lips of the 
novel’s hero. Burke says of his hero: “I can say nothing in his 
favour except that he is busy, and busy in ways that will not add 
a single car to our thoroughfares”; and again, “He has an en- 
quiring mind, which he converts into a liability, or at best employs 
industriously to arrive at zero.” The first dictum is a wearily 
ironic praise of the artist and the philosopher as not idlers but 
possessed of their own sort of activity; the second attributes to 
Burke’s hero what Burke has said of Mann: “Implicit in his 
work there is a cult of conflict, a deliberate entertaining of moral 
vacillation, which could not permit a rigid standard of judgments. 
He has said that the artist must contain his critic, must recognize 
the validity of contraries. This attitude would make such simple 
certainty as moral indignation impossible.” Burke’s hero (I use 
the term but for convenience) is in no sense himself; Burke breaks 
with the Anglo-American tradition of autobiographical] novels, and 
no more writes the story of his own life than he essays the broad 
sociological canvas of a Balzac, Tolstoi, Sinclair Lewis, or Dos 
Passos. But like Burke, his hero is a writer and a philosopher 
pretty much isolated intellectually, a solitary who pursues his own 
development as an inner necessity, ‘a very frank, a very earnest, 
a very conscientious man.’ Burke warns us, however, that his 
hero lacks a sense of humor. What Burke has doubtless done is 
to segregate a portion of his own inner life, a group of his logical 
insights and rhetorical devices, and to subject it to intensive and 
rigorous development. Granted the isolation of one sequence of 
thought and emotion which often besets a man, granted the drop- 
ping away of the rest of his intellectual and emotional constitu- 
tion, granted the logical playing out to the end of this sequence: 
what would be that end? What Burke has done is, I believe, to 
effect this segregation of a part of his inner life and to invent for 
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it a symbol, or myth, in the shape of a fiction, a series of events 
calculated to give manifestation to this inner life. 

John Neal, Burke’s hero, goes insane at the end of his course. 
Can one trace the successive stages of his mania? Yes and no. 
At no point does the rhetoric break down, and not till the last 
chapter does the logic, the inner articulation and coherence of 
Neal’s thought, give way to glimpses, images, phrases, fragments. 
Neal] goes crazy, not foolish. He loses his relation to the world of 
men, loses his- power of seeing them with any degree of objectivity, 
comes to dwell entirely in himself. But his own universe of dis- 
course, most completely set out before us in the next to the last 
chapter, is keen, acute, logical. The contrast between this chapter 
and the chapters immediately preceding and following it is start- 
ling. The last chapter stammers its last utterances before silence 
closes down; the earlier chapter gives clear evidence of Neal’s 
dementia as he walks the city streets, has dealings with men. Why, 
then, the clarity and intellectual vigor of the mediate chapter? 
Burke is not purporting more than a very moderate degree of 
versimilitude anywhere in his novel: he remains a heart nearer 
expressionism than realism. But the explanation for this chapter 
is precisely that Neal’s inner world, the world of his self-justifi- 
cation, his own reading of his life and of humanity’s life, survives, 
unscarred, the collapse of Neal’s relations with the outer world. 
He remains the philosopher after he ceases to be a man. 

The novel chronicles the outer course of his disasters while it 
swathes the chronicle in Neal’s commentary on an equipment 
which, by its philosophical aptitude for endurance, courted the 
disasters it deplored. 

Neal is an introvert who finds compensation for his ineptness 
and gaucherie in the “world” by his intellectual subtlety and agile- 
ness. The other persons in the chronicle who emerge sufficiently 
for the author to name them are Anthony, a socially accomplished 
and wealthy ‘friend’; Florence, an actress, loved by both Neal and 
Anthony; and Genevieve, subsequently Neal’s mistress. 

Neal longs for Florence, yet will not have her through her pity 
or her want of other opportunity. He suffers at her passion for 
Anthony, but, steeling himself, throws them in each other’s way; 
and when the alliance has been consummated, and he has run 
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through his money, he leaves the city, buying his railroad ticket 
for an unknown country village. 

Two years elapse between Parts One and Two. During this 
interval, Neal has been living with Genevieve in the country vil- 
lage, all the while “by many subterfuges of thought and action 
bargaining to keep insanity logically submerged”. He has pre- 
tended to Genevieve that he was already married; then he an- 
nounces to her that he is to marry a woman of the village. She 
departs; he marries, and by his marriage acquires a farm and two 
children (neither wife nor children are named or characterized). 
He writes a play for the pupils of the loca] schools; in return for 
his success he is given a minor office in the school. 

This quasi-prosperity is interrupted by the advent of Florence. 
She has come to town with a company of hacks who are acting 
The Merchant of Venice. She alleges having married a man of 
wealth but indulging herself, from time to time, in professional 
sallies like the present. But in a drab hotel chamber the truth 
comes bitterly out. Anthony, wearied of her, has cast her off, and 
she has descended to her present destitution through an inter- 
mediate stage of cohabiting with a pugilist. 

When Neal hears her story, his desire for her leaves him. 
“Florence is a hunted thing”, he writes,—“‘so much in need of kind- 
ness that to gain a confidant she sacrificed a lover”. “We desire 
the desired” seems the caustic moral. 

The Third Part opens with Neal’s consciousness that his reason 
for existence has evaporated. “It was because of Florence that I 
had gone into this section of the country and attempted to recon- 
struct a new manner of living . . . She made me live as though 
there were a score I had to settle and living were a vengeance. 
My fear of her had been the beacon for me to steer by . . . For 
even a life of bitterness is desirable as compared with a life with- 
out purpose”. 

He deserts his home, goes in search of Genevieve, corrodes her 
into accompanying him on a bourneless wandering from city to 
city. Neal takes to chipping grotesque, obscene shapes out of 
stone, leaving them behind to tenant the rooms he abandons. He 
grows neurotically jealous of Genevieve; and after a mad encoun- 
ter with a mad girl in white, he sends Genevieve out into the 
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streets, telling her to supply their destitution by getting money 
from any man. She vanishes, never to reappear. 

Now the real isolation begins. A period of Neal’s life with ‘Alter 
Ego’, a man of similar tastes but equipped with wealth, is chron- 
icled at some length; but Neal’s comment a little later upon the 
“negligible shred of comfort he has got for himself recently by 
talking in two voices” would imply that “Alter Ego” was strictly 
deducible from his name. Neal is utterly alone: “by his very 
need of companionship he drove people from him.” He resorts 
to dire expedients. “In sitting among audiences, and looking in 
the same direction with them, one feels not wholly outcast”. He 
is fascinated by a wooden policeman set in front of a cigar store, 
fascinated by the fear that he will hail the policeman. One day 
he finds that he has spoken. He draws up a desperate “Memoran- 
dum: Rules to Self”: ‘If a person whistles or calls, give no evi- 
dence of hearing. The signal was not intended for you. If chil- 
dren begin shouting, do not quicken your pace. The shouting has 
to do with some game of theirs. You are dressed like every other 
man that passes along these streets’. And then the end: ‘Testa- 
mentum meum’; “Henceforth silence, that the torrent may be 
heard descending in all its fulness.” 

I have said that Neal incarnates a sequence of Burke’s thought. 
“If we have spent the best of our years in repairing our defenses, 
we may find ourselves unequipped for times of peace.’ ‘Then John 
Neal, in choosing difficulty, was not acting without purpose?’ The 
hero asks himself in one passage, and some pages away he 
answers that he is “a man whose purpose never wavered. Through 
living under difficulty, one learns the mode of thinking, feeling, 
and acting best suited to cope with difficulty. No wonder he prizes 
a discovery which he has made at so great inconvenience to him- 
self, and will not relinquish it but calls upon it to maintain pre- 
cisely those adversities which it was first designed to remedy”. 
Neal’s early sufferings have led him to equip himself for suffering; 
and then the equipment requires a continuation of the state in 
which, so admirably, it operates. 

His early suffering isolated him from his fellows, his introversion 
alienated him from the accommodation necessary to successful entry 
into society. His adjustment to the situation was the development 
of an attitude crystallized in a vocabulary of caustic and disdain- 
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ful analysis. With the consequence that toward the end of his 
book Neal writes: “Thus, since they [his despisals of his fellows] 
spring forth without the provocations of a personal dilemma, since 
there is no canker of frustration discoverable in them, they are not 
a comparison, but of vocation. They occur precisely because my 
terminology best equips me to discharge them.” One’s phrases, 
one’s diction, one’s style: these harden, rigidify, till they stand 
alone, till they shape our attitude instead of yielding to and ex- 
pressing it. ; 

How can such a sequence justify the title, Toward a Better Life? 
Or is it sheer irony. Not the latter, surely. Burke is an earnest 
person, not given to pulling his reader’s leg. One may, of course, 
say that the title describes Neal’s quest as Neal saw it: though he 
attained insanity he was in search of salvation. But its application 
is wider. All Burke’s writings (in spite of his disclaim of hu- 
manitarian impulse) are aimed toward a better life, even though 
they take up with none of most acclaimed politico-economic pan- 
aceas of the day. This novel pursues an inquiry, tests one method. 
Malcolm Cowley asserts, ‘Whatever the author’s intentions, his 
story has a moral, and one that is identical, moreover, with that 
implied in “A Rebour”. There is no salvation apart from society. 
The individual paradise—whether we seek to create it on the out- 
skirts of Paris, in Abyssinia or Tahiti, in a mythical Axel’s castle, 
or simply [with John Neal] behind the parapets of the mind— 
proves in the final test to be a fool’s paradise.’ Cowley refrains 
from attributing this “moral” to Burke, and rightly Marxians may 
be left to extract this commonplace; it presumably never occurred 
to Burke, whose mind is too nuanced for that sort of primer moral- 
ity. 

But we have been long occupied with story and theme despite 
Burke’s assurance that these have concerned him but, or princi- 
pally, as vehicle for “lamentation, rejoicing, beseechment, admo- 
nition, sayings, and invective”. What of its form and forms? 

The book comprises eighteen epistles, addressed to Anthony but, 
as we learn, never sent. Ten of these epistles were published 
separately, and without any intimation of their relation to any 
intended whole, as “Declamations”. One might make of this 
simply that Burke, who is both a slow and, in seventecnth cen- 
tury parlance, painful writer and, at the same time, persistently 
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indigent, was in need of turning some of his book into cash before 
its completion. Such a procedure on such motivation seems, how- 
ever, thoroughly inconsistent with the rigor of Burke’s artistic 
conscience; and I believe the reason to be rather that he felt the 
interest of his “epistles” or “declamations“ not to depend entirely 
on their story or their dramatic sequence. Burke himself com- 
pares his “declamations” to the successive sonnets in a sonnet 
sequence, each of which has a certain independence and a certain 
unity in its crystallization of a mood or a situation, even though 
each sonnet gains in emotional force when read in its context. 
Some works of art command our admiration as wholes though the 
parts, subtracted for special study, lack interest; other works 
abound in brilliant detail but come to no fusion. Towards a Bet- 
ter Life is not a masterpiece of the impressionistic school which 
makes its effect only upon the spectator who stands at a respectful 
distance but which, observed at close range, turns into dabs and 
mounds of pigment. It is ‘old school’ in the sense that its work- 


. manship is patient and detailed, from composition in its architec- 


tonic sense to firm, adroit handling of sentence structure. Burke 
is never a flashy or even a purple writer. But if one may use the 
word without implying the lack of the complementary interest, 
the architectonic, Burke is a stylist; and the principal reason, 
doubtless, for the separate and serial publication of ten declama- 
tions was Burke's quite justifiable feeling that prose-sonnets so 
compact of wit and finely precise sensibility, so expertly hewn out 
as to paragraph and sentence, could stand alone till the whole was 
ready to enclose and bind them. 

Burke’s novel gains greatly fom being read as a whole. Its 
author has written me of the work which he has now in progress: 
“In some ways my introductory chapter is not completely repre- 
sentative of the whole, as I attempt to disarm readers by attempt- 
ing to conceal my ultimate purpose (which, if the book turns out 
as planned, will not be fully disclosed until the end”.) The same 
purpose prevailed assuredly in the composition of Toward a Better 
Life, which is in a real sense a crescendo (albeit a crescendo only 
from the author’s and the reader’s point of view. From John Neal’s 
point of view it is all a diminuendo: isolation and frustration 
more and more set in, and the world ends, not with a bang but 
with a whimper). The novel is a study in suspense. Up till the 
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very end, disclosures which are necessary to the clarification of 
Neal’s past continue to be made; there is a constant return and 
amplification of themes. 

Nevertheless very great interest attaches to the minor forms 
with which Burke decorates and enriches his principal sequence. 
I distinguish four chief forms of which he makes use: the episode; 
the set or series of examples; the pensée or meditation; and the 
aphorism. There are four episodes: meetings and conversations 
with men who (and which) do not concern the main sequence but 
possess interest in themselves. The most brilliant of these epi- 
sodes concerns a scholar who, inhibited by the atmosphere of piety 
in which he was reared, is unable to hold his sweetheart against a 
rival of “a certain physical obviousness”. Upon it, Burke-Neal 
comments: “I cherish such meetings, when each man puts his 
wares upon the table for the other to observe and value. Even 
while hearing little beyond his own old soliloquies, he profits by 
the alterations which a fresh auditor demands of him.” 

Of the long sets of parallel examples, sequences of crisp, terse 
vignettes of people, there are three. From the first sequence I 
choose an admirable example: “There was a woman so assured 
of others’ kindliness that all who knew her conspired in limiting 
her experiences to this simpler reality. She sat, I believe, in the 
shade of an arbour, or in equivalent places, learning of the con- 
temporary through the courtesies of her visitors and the filtrations 
of well-modulated prose.” 

The pensées are too long (though they remain pens¢es and 
never distend to the dimensions of essay), for quotation in full. 
Let me cite as suggestive apercus which are given a degree of de- 
velopment the ‘thought’ that he who “possesses some elect insight” 
must “make efforts to procure its material replica” and the in- 
genious counterattack on the business man’s contempt for the art- 
ist. Quite as plausible as the theory that the artist is an un- 
successful business man is the theory that the business man is an 
unsuccessful! artist. “There is not one of them [the Philistines] 
but would be an adept at repartee, and withal not one of them fit 
to apply the sound epithet to a single item of God’s universe.” 
Burke gives further development to this pensée in Counterstate- 
ment. 

As for aphorism, there is richness. Burke can be clever: “When 
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people are both discerning and unhappy, they tend to believe that 
their unhappiness is derived from their discernment’. And “Hy- 
pocrisy which does not know itself is, in a gracious woman, grac- 
iousness ...” But Burke does not aspire to cleverness, and his 
aphorisms tend more characteristically to be wise. “We create 
new ills, I thought, and call it progress when we find the remedies”. 
“. . . When rewards are commensurate with efforts, they find us 
already too exhausted to enjoy them, and too dispirited through 
the practise of long patience to feel assured that they will not be 
taken from us”. “... The knowledge of living is not something 
to be learned in advance of the calls made upon it; it accumulates 
with age, matures as its utility diminishes, and under favourable 
circumstances dies at ninety”. 

Burke’s preface protests forcefully against journalistic prose. 
Burke’s own style is never in a moment’s danger of journalism. 
His sentence structure is often periodic. Balance and parallelism 
are yet more characteristic. His diction is everywhere meticulous 
in its precision. He has a fine feeling for cadence, which gives en- 
dorsement, when it is occasionally necessary, to such an inversion 
as “for this [ am to Genevieve permanently grateful” (let the 
reader try the effect of placing the adverb and adjective directly 
after the verb.) In “The Poetic Process”, Burke writes, apropos 
of Chesterton’s monctonous use of paradox, “The exploitation of 
a few technical forms produces mannerism, while the use of many 
produces style”. In this sense, Burke himself is without man- 
nerisms, but he has, very definitely, a style and, like Pater and 
Henry James, a definitely literary one. It is tense and hard rather 
than soft and relaxed. It suggests an unusually intelligent transla- 
tion from Burke’s favorite Latin, or a felicitous modernization of 
eighteenth century neo-classical prose. It is not conversational but 
formal; and it will be appreciated in proportion to the reader’s ac- 
quaintance with Latin and English prose styles of the ornater sort 
and the training of his ear to a taste for tropes. 


IV 


Burke’s Counter-Statement comprises his painstaking critical 
writing of a decade or more. It is not a systematic treatise or 
monograph on aesthetics, and suffers considerably thereby if one 
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compares it with books like Santayana’s Reason in Art or even 
Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism. Consistent in its point 
of view, it nevertheless offers essays of three quite distinct sorts, 
which Burke himself has not grouped for us (his arrangement of 
the contents appears to be on the basis of chronology). 

There is, first, a couple of essays on authors who have especially 
attracted Burke: “Three Adepts of ‘Pure’ Literature” concerns 
the favcrites of his youth—Flaubert, Pater, de Gourmont; 
“Thomas Mann and André Gide” pays tribute to a pair of later 
heroes. Next comes a group of three essays on the psychology of 
art (with especial reference to literature) : “Psychology and Form”, 
“The Poetic Process”, and “Lexicon Rhetoricae”. And finally 
another group of three, “The Status of Art”, “Program”, and 
“Applications of the Rhetorical Terminology” deal with the re- 
lation of art to the other interests and pursuits of man,—politics, 
economics, philosophy and psychology, “life”. 

The inclusion of these three groups in the same volume has the 
obvious advantage of exhibiting Burke’s range as a critic, but it 
has the equally obvious disadvantage from an aesthetic viewpoint 
of damaging if not destroying any impression of unity; and l 
_ would have preferred a trio of small volumes, each devoted to a 
‘kind’. It must also be said that some parts of the book (especially 
“Program” and the “Lexicon”) have the manner and the air of 
notes or sketches rather than essays, and the sectioned and num- 
bered “Lexicon” has a treatise-like fashion which comports ill with 
some other parts of the volume. “Applications of the Terminol- 
ogy”, which from internal evidence (i.e., allusions to the New Hu- 
manism) I should date as the last of the volume in composition, 
turns out to be a set of four admirable little essays, “Hierarchy”, 
“Art and ‘Life’,” “Poetry and Illusion”, and “Conventional Form”. 

Burke’s style is throughout light, tense, firm. The book con- 
denses and compresses, with great generosity, materials of which 
more economical authors would have made many volumes. Of 
diffuseness Burke appears to have a horror almost equal to that 
which he feels at any inexactness of thought or language. Even 
more than Burke’s novel, Counterstatement must be read slowly 
and with attention; and, like the novel, it yields a fuller reward to 
a second and a third reading than to a first. 

The two studies of ‘authors’ are perhaps the only parts of the 
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book which are essays rather than articles or prolegomena; and 
even they lack prelude and postlude, are stripped to bone and 
muscle. There is no chit-chat, no padding; scarcely development. 
They deal, quite starkly, with essences and formulae. “Ideology 
in Pater was used for its flavour of beauty, rather than of argu- 
ment. He treated ideas not for their value as statements, but as 
horizons, situations, developments of plot, in short, as any other 
element of fiction”. “Despite his many art-to-display-art pref- 
erences, he [Flaubert] was attempting to write under an art-to- 
conceal-art aesthetic”. “Implicit in his [Mann’s] work there is 
a cult of conflict, a deliberate entertaining of moral vacillation, 
which could not permit a rigid standard of judgments. He has 
said that the artist must contain his critic, must recognize the 
validity of contraries. This attitude would make such simple cer- 
tainty as moral indignation impossible.” 

The “Lexicon Rhetoricae”, a more or less systematic treatment 
of the psychology (or ‘rhetoric’ in the Aristotelian sense) of litera- 
ture is subtitled, by its author “A Codification, Amplification, and 
Correction of the Two [earlier] Essays, ‘Psychology and Form’ 
and “The Poetic Process.” 

“Psychology and Form” protests against the contemporary sub- 
stitution of the psychology of the hero for the classical (and Eliza- 
bethan) psychology of the audience and, quite in parallel, against 
making the subject (e.g., giving information) more important than 
the style. “The methods of maintaining interest which are most 
natural to the psychology of information (as it is applied to works 
of pure art) are surprise and suspense.” But these serve to hold 
us for but a single reading. That which draws us to repeated 
perusals must depend on treatment, style, form. And “The meth- 
od most natura] to the psychology of form {that of the great dra- 
matic periods, of Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Racine, when the themes 
employed were all traditional and hence familiar] is eloquence.” 

“The Poetic Process” continues this warning against current 
reliance upon topical and thematic interest. It reminds us that 
often we quickly assimilate the ‘message’ of an author, that noth- 
ing sooner ‘dates’ than a ‘message’, that only the embryonic By- 
rons, will be attracted to Byron by his Byronism; while workman- 
ship, technique, form are elements which make for relatively great- 
er permanence. The ‘poetic process’ itself may be analyzed from 
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the point of view either of substance or form. In either case, we 
must employ in explanation a modernized Platonism, which sub- 
stitutes psychological for metaphysical ‘universals’. Universale in- 
telligitur, singulare sentitur. There are universally human emo- 
tional patterns (moods, situations); there are universal aesthetic 
patterns (e.g., crescendo, contrast).' These conceptual universals 
are, by art, given local habitation: “We now have the poet with 
his moods to be individuated into subject-matter, and his feeling 
for technical forms to be individuated by the arrangement of this 
subject-matter.” 

Writing poetry is but one form of self-expression (indeed there 
is no characteristic form of human activity which is not a form of 
self-expression): its distinguishing mark is really not the uttering 
cf emotion but the evocation of it in others, in ti? creation of an 
audience. This is today, when utterance (or as it is currently 
termed, self-expression) is deemed sufficient, a neglected truth. 

The title of the book, Counterstatement, applies primarily to 
the third and, in my opinion, most important group of essays. It 
is essential to Burke’s theory that art is a spontaneous and in every 
sense natural activity which requires, so far as the artist goes, no 
more justification than any other natural desire. Burke is not, I 
think, much concerned with hierarchies of absolute value, and 
hence not much concerned with the precise rank of the.artist in re- 
lation to the rank of such other representative types as the busi- 
ness man and the philosopher and the priest. Genuine artists need 
No incentive from without to stir them to ply their crafts: they 
require but a modest livelihood and defense (physical and in- 
tellectual) against those who would challenge their right to work 
at their vocation. 

The justification of art, then, involves no positive but only a 
negative method: a reasoned demolition of whatever attempts de- 
tractors of art, whether philosophers or men of affairs, have made 
to discredit art and its practitioners. Hence the title Counter- 
statement. Burke tells us in his Preface that his point of view is 
“somewhat apologetic, negativistic, and even antinomian, as re- 
gards everything but art.” 

The important essay on “The Status of Art” considers sundry 
doctrines which, since the time of Kant, have attempted to make 
art appear questionable. Burke attempts—and, in my opinion, 
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succeeds in making these doctrines appear questionable. He “does 
not propose to set up a rival list of ‘glorifications’;” for, according 
to his belief, art requires no boosting or booming, but only the 
absence of taboos. 

Burke first passes in review a number of nineteenth-century doc- 
trines of art. Kant’s doctrine of art’s “uselessness”, in no wise in- 
tended to discredit art, was perverted to its discrediting: ‘if the 
aesthetic had no purpose outside itself, the corollary seemed to be 
that the aesthetic had no result outside itself-—in other words, 
stood in no significant relation to ‘life’. 

The post-Kantians’ effort to defend art as satisfying an instinct 
analogous to the ‘play instinct’ again yielded itself to perverse in- 
terpretation, for upon such a theory art becomes ‘little more than 
an adult survival from childhood’, not a characteristic activity of 
a mature civilization. 

A third attempt at defense, the application to art of the new ad- 
jective unmoral, was on the whole equally unhappy. It no doubt 
secured for some artists an immunity from hostile criticism of 
their unconventional lives; but, like preceding defenses, it really 
succeeded only in implying, once again, that art was without real 
relation to life, or influence upon it and could therefore, by men 
of parts and power in the world, be disregarded. 

These defenses illustrate the nineteenth-century tendency to 
treat the artists as a class by themselves and their concerns as of 
cult merely and not universally human significance. The slogan 
“Art for art’s sake” symbolizes this separation of the cult from 
the world. The artist becomes a specialist, writes for a small ex- 
pert literary group rather than for the public at large. 

Burke is disposed to defend this “minority” art on the ground 
that its readers are apt to be a “pivotal” group, persons of pres- 
tige and authority, whose endorsements influence lesser persons. 
Most of the works fed to the public are, he urges, “purely deriva- 
tive, and as such can constitute the bridge between the ‘rare’ 
writer and the public at large”. There is at least a half-truth in 
this defense of the “little magazine” and the succes d’estime; but 
it needs to be emphasized (as Burke does not, except by vaguest 
implication) that the increasing tendency of the artist to address 
other artists rather than ‘the public’ is surely a principal reason for 
the current discrediting of the arts; and quite concurs, with the 
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other causes Burke has assigned, in making art seem an insub- 
stantial mist. 

Of twentieth-century theories which have tended to the dis- 
crediting of art, Burke considers at some length psycho-analysis, 
historico-economic determinism, and the Spenglerian ‘morphology 
of history’. Psychoanalysis has interpreted art as, like the dream, 
an escape from life and a substitute for it, and the artist “as a 
‘thwarted’ individual who was compensating for his inabilities by 
dreaming of triumphs”. The historico-economic critic, discovering 
that art arises out of a social context, argues that art is ‘caused’ by 
the social context. Spengler, having charted the growth and de- 
cay which schematize each cultural cycle, finds the present age an 
age of winter, unfitted for the production of great works of art. 

Nowhere is Burke’s keenness more triumphantly exhibited than 
in his analysis and refutation of these arguments. At the risk of 
injustice to the dialect, I must attempt to summarize Burke’s al- 
ready highly concise counterstatements. 

In reply to psychoanalysis: Burke urges that the resemblances 
between art and the dream are superficial. Art is a means of com- 
munication—implies objective reference; whereas the dream is 
ever subjective. Not to be overlooked are the classical and formal 
elements in creative activity: “analysis, discovery, observation, 
diction, revision, tactics in presentation, which are anything but 
‘day-dreaming ...’” Again, “practical activities as well as imag- 
inative ones can constitute ‘compensations’ for frustrated con- 
ditions. To every poet who became a poet after failure in busi- 
ness, there are at least a hundred business men who became busi- 
ness men after failure in poetry”. As for the ‘escape’ of art: “The 
artist is, of ail men, equipped to confront an issue. The very con- 
ventions of art often provide him with a method for freely ad- 
mitting experiences and situations which the practical man must 
conceal.” Artists “may bear the full brunt of an experience with- 
out psychological evasions, because their attitude enables them 
to feel partially as opportunity what others must feel solely as a 
menace.” 

The economic determinist is remindéd that the concurrence of 
changes in art with changes in political and economic conditions 
does not prove the changes in art due to the changes in economic 
conditions. “If mere concurrence can prove causation, why could 
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not an opponent assume from the same facts that the changes in 
art and ideas caused the changes in economic conditions?” If the 
critic is a cosmic determinist, he may be reminded that his prin- 
ciples provide him no authority for a hierarchy of causes in which 
economic are prior to aesthetic manifestations. 

Burke challenges Spengler’s ‘aesthetic defeatism’, his conclusion 
that modern art must be ‘inferior’. “Inferior to what? Inferior to 
the art of ‘spring’, or ‘summer’, or ‘autumn’? But spring art was 
a manifestation of the spring era, and thus why not winter art for 


-a winter eraf There is no question of superiority or inferiority 


here—the only problem Spengler’s system equips him to discuss 
is not a matter of ‘excellence’, but of the ‘symbolic’ or the ‘repre- 
sentative’.” Open to challenge, also, is Spengler’s analogy of the 
seasons, with its pejorative connotation of ‘winter’. “We might, 
for instance, instead of accepting his interpretation of the culture- 
civilization dichotomy, consider the earlier stages of a cultural 
cycle as periods of upbuilding, of pioneering, of grim, hard-work- 
ing zealotry. Culture, we could say, struggles and wrestles with 
its environment and its mental confusions to amass an inheritance 
which civilization, coming after, has the opportunity to squander 
and enjoy.” 

“The Status of Art” is concerned with some more or less phil- 
osophical systems of the day, according to which the value of art 
or, more particularly, modern art—is questioned or discredited. In 
a second important essay, “Program”, Burke turns to American 
politico-economic conditions of today and seeks to ascertain the 
situation of the artist relative to them and to work out the at- 
titude which the artist should adopt in this situation. 

“Program” attempts to ‘place’ the artist in relation to the prin- 
cipal economic-cultural groups of the day, the agrarian and the 
industrial. Burke exhibits the curious paradox that “politically, 
agrarian conservatism is the equivalent of anti-industrial radical- 
ism. Wherefore the agrarians, whose moral practises are quite 
different from those of the industrialized masses (as in matters of 
alcohol, Sunday recreation, easy divorce) are nonetheless close to 
these masses in their attempts to curb the powers of the industrial 
leaders”. The Middle Western farmer who votes for the insur- 
gent is, in mores, an adherent to nineteenth-century standards, 
where as the Eastern banker or factory owner, who votes for 
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Hoover has long since adjusted himself to the mores of country 
club, night club, and speakeasy. 

The artist can wholly please neither party, for he shares the 
opposition to ‘big business’ of the farmer while yet in moral ex- 
periment and in scepticism concerning religion he tends toward the 
mores of the city folk. By his consciousness that times and ways 
have changed, and that the change must be ‘accepted’, reckoned 
with, even if not ‘acquiesced in’ as an improvement, the artist 
affronts the moral conservatism of the agrarian; but the city 
dweller is seldom consistently enough a cultural innovator to en- 
dorse the artist and the philosopher in their drastic transvaluation 
of values. The factory owner, for example, realizes that improved 
methods of production must lead to decrease in the hours of labor; 
but he cannot abandon his old ideology: he still glorifies toil, as 
the pioneer had to or perish. The artist as philosopher (i.e., 
Burke) sees that we must change ideology and terminology: un- 
employment must become leisure. 

The reason why the artist should align himself with the anti-in- 
dustrial is his opposition to any sort of Fascism, any rigid central- 
ism, whether of ‘big business’ or of experts at a ‘planned society’. 
Fascists must assume that the proposed authority will be both 
“benevolent and capable.” Burke thinks this belief naively san- 
guine. “Why they make such cautious plans, after this beginning 
assumption, I do not know—for once you postulate human virtue 
as the foundation of a system, you are a dullard indeed if you 
can’t think up a thousand schemes for a good society. A society 
is sound only if it can prosper on its vices, since virtues are by very 
definition rare and exceptional”. Granted: Democracy is ineffi- 
cient. But this is its very merit. The democrat is a negativist; 
and he does not seek to transcend the view that powers are to be 
fought or played off against each other, reduced to some sort of 
salutary equilibrium. 

Industrialism is the predominant power today; and accordingly 
today the artist-democrat is against it. Burke grows explicit in 
some few counsels of agenda. “The redistribution of wealth by 
some means—nationalization, or income and inheritance taxes, or 
some such—is an important political and economic implication of 
an ‘anti-industrial’ aesthetic”. There must be insurance against 
unemployment: in other words, the “dole—levied out of excess 
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wealth—guarantying to everyone an irreducible minimum upon 
which to subsist.” Beyond this Mr. Burke does not go, in specific 
economic program; but it is enough to show that his anti-indus- 
trialism and anti-capitalism do not go farther in the opposite di- 
rection than Socialism. 

Industry can still look after itself. And the machine can take 
care of itself. We need not foster their interests by developing 
philosophies which aggrandize them. And, further, American bus- 
iness and practical activities generally in America require no in- 
centive: they bulk too large according to any balanced estimate; 
they require check. Even the body with its “natural dogmatism”, 
with its necessities of food, shelter, sex, reinforces the authority of 
the practical. There is no plausible danger that Americans should 
neglect the practical. 

Accordingly, it is to the interest of a balanced society that the 
dogmatisms of the body should be challanged by other interests, 
specifically the aesthetic (under which Burke would doubtless al- 
low us to subsume, alone with art, philosophy and religion). Art 
must act as corrosive and dissolvent of certainties. ‘To the artist 
Burke willingly attributes “Experimentalism, curiosity, risk, dis- 
like of propaganda, dislike of certainty .. .” 

Burke’s treatment of the artist as questioner and disintegrator 
appears to owe much to Mann, as the reader may see by turning 
to the pages of “Mann and Gide”. “Has not Mann. . . spoken 
with fervour of a ‘sympathy with the abyss’, an admitting of the 
morally chaotic, which he considers not merely the prerogative, but 
the duty, of the artist? As essential components of art he names 
“the forbidden, the adventurous, scrutiny, and self-abandonment.” 
And he ends this same essay on Mann with the suggestion (sug- 
gestion rather than conclusion): “Since the body is dogmatic, a 
generator of belief, society might well be benefited by the corrective 
of a disintegrating art, which converts each simplicity into a com- 
plexity, which wins the possibility of ready hierarchies, which con- 
cerns itself with the problematical, the experimental, and thus by 
implication works corrosively upon those expansionistic certainties 
preparing the way for our social cataclysms”. 

But this corrosion is merely one of the functions of art, not the 
function. Upon this point I think Burke is quite clear. The func- 
tion of art will vary from period to period and clime to clime. 
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There may be times and places which call for art to affirm, to es- 
tablish, to corroborate the values of action and ‘business’. “When 
in Rome, do as the Greeks—when in Europe, do as the Chinese”. 
“The aesthetic principle as the de-Occidentalizing of the West. . . 
is justified only while the West remains so thoroughly Occidental; 
the Orient might well cultivate many of those very tendencies 
which the Occident should discourage.” Burke’s “Program” is, 
then, avowedly opportunistic: a tract for the times. 

In another essay, contrasting the ‘absolutist’ (e. g., the New Hu- 
manist) view of art with ‘relativistic or historical’, Burke observes: 
“The first method would decide in absolutu whether literature 
should provide bread or cake; the second method would have to 
pay “sometimes bread—sometimes cake, according to the ‘needs’ 
at the particular moment”. Burke obviously holds the latter view. 

Burke would wish, however, as his “Psychology and Form” 
makes clear, not to surrender entirely to relativism or flux; he 
would cling to the conception of something abiding, something uni- 
versal. So he writes, in “Program” that while art is temporal and 
historical inasmuch as it is “a particular mode of adjustment to a 
particular cluster of conditions”, it is at the same tme, inasmuch 
as it deals with the “constants of humanity: the recurrent emotions, 
the fundamental attitudes, the typical experiences”, something eter- 
nal. 

This will have to do for account of a book difficult to summarize. 
Like T. S. Eliot’s Selected Essays, it assembles the critical thoughts 
and perceptions of a mind which has not had the leisure if it has 
possessed the desire to systematize. Waldo Frank’s words on 
Eliot’s Essays apply also to Counterstatement: “Itself an ac- 
cumulation of comments on many matters, it suggests a review of 
like nature: one is tempted to pass from page to page detailing, 
comparing, dissenting”. ’ 

“The Status of Art” and “Program” I have dealt with at such 
length because I think they exhibit Burke at a sort of analysis for 
which he possesses especial and distinctive competence. To Burke’s 
expertness at technical analysis, Munson, John Gould Fletcher, and 
others have paid just tribute; and no student or teacher or prac- 
titioner of literary forms can read the “Lexicon Rhetoricae” with- 
out profit; but, I should rank even higher Burke’s articles on the 
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relation of art to the other worlds, practical and intellectual, which 
are contiguous to it. 

Burke’s criticism is not to be reduced to a ‘message’ or a bur- 
den. At the moment (cf. “The Poet and the Passwords”, New 
Republic, 3 August, 1932) it is concerned with the power of term- 
inologies to disseminate ideologies, a motif of frequent occurrence in 
Counterstatement. But Burke’s is a living and mobile intelligence 
still in mid-course. One cannot prophesy at what conclusions about 
the universe he will ultimately arrive, but only that they will be 
held with a tentativeness and modesty becoming fallible human 
beings. One can prophesy with assurance that the course of this 
mind will be independent and thoughtful. 


by Merrill Moore 


MOSAIC MADE OF LONDON DINNER 
CONVERSATION 


Benjamin Osric will be here for dinner 

Mrs. Papyrus diets to get thinner 

Adam Jule bought her a motor car 

That young girl with blonde hair will go far 
Tern is the quietest village that I know 

The Alaric goes faster than the 4ria 

The path was covered by a foot of snow 

They claim that opium made her hair turn grey 
Only his glove was found in the locked room 
Did you see Esmerelda when she was here 
We were living there this time last year 
Human bones ploughed up out of the loam 
No, I have not scen her Is she gone? 

That must be her lover sitting alone 














by Moultrie Guerry 


MAKERS OF SEWANEE 
IV 


CHARLES TODD QUINTARD 


EWANEE now reaches farther afield for her men—to a 
Connecticut Yankee! 

Dr. Quintard was born in Stamford, Connecticut. His an- 
cestors were Huguenots who left France after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. “Those who knew Dr. Quintard at any pe- 
riod of his life had no difficulty in detecting his French ancestry in 
his personal appearance, as well as in his manner,—his vivacity 
and demonstrativeness.” 3 

His father, Isaac Quintard, a prominent citizen of wealth and 
education, gave his son a good training at Trinity School, New 
York City, and Columbia College. There Quintard took his 
master’s degree, and in 1847 graduated with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine at the University of the City of New York. After a 
year at Bellevue Hospital he moved to Georgia and practiced 
medicine in Athens. In 1857 he accepted the Chair of Physiology 
and Anatomy in the medical college at Memphis, where he also 
became co-editor of the “Medical Recorder.” 

But alas, for the “Medical Recorder”! Bishop Otey was in that 
city, and in three years the brilliant young doctor was studying 
for the ministry. Soon after his ordination he became Rector of 
the Church of the Advent in Nashville and extended his work to 
three other parishes in and near that city. Dr. Noll writes of 
him at this time: 


He was a man of varied and deep learning—a preacher of 
power and attractiveness, and ranked among the clergymen 
of greatest prominence and ularity in Nashville. He was 
of ardent temperament, PF am disposition, and pos- 
sessed personal magnetism to a remarkable degree, especially 


with young men . . . This, and the influence he had over 
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young men, are illustrated by the organization in 1859 of 
the Rock City Guard, a militia company composed largely of 
the young men of Nashville. Dr. Quintard was at once elected 
Chaplain of that organization, and its first public parade was 
for the purpose of attending services in a body at the Church 
of the Advent at which he officiated. 


Small wonder was it that that militia company should take their 
Chaplain with them into the war of 1861. 
| The war experiences of Chaplain Quintard are vividly told in his 
| own words in the small book by Dr. A. H. Noll entitled Doctor 
Quintard, Chaplain, C. S. A. On his first night on the field he 
shared his blanket with a soldier, and “slept”, he said “in the bed 
of a river with a thin sheet of water over him.” 
At first Dr. Quintard served with Lee in Virginia and became a 
friend of the General and his wife. Once he said to Lee, “General, 
there are the Federals! Why don’t we attack?” Lee replied, “It 


is sometimes better to wait until you are attacked”. The Chaplain 
numbered also among his hearers General “Stonewal!” Jackson, 


who listened to his words with grave attention. But in 1862 the 
Tennessee Volunteers were ordered to Knoxville to join General 
Albert Sidney Johnston. Before going to Tennessee, Dr. Quin- 
tard visited Norfolk and saw the engagement of the Virginia and 
the Monitor. He even followed the Virginia in a small boat,— 
until shells fell his way! 

A telegram from General Polk brought him to Chattanooga. 
How exquisitely are the lives of these men who made Sewanee 
interwoven! Polk and Quintard slept under the same blanket on 
the battlefield of Perryville. At the General’s request Quintard 
had prayers alone with Polk during a day of truce in the church 
at Harrodsburg. That very same day General Kirby-Smith asked 
him to do the same. We have already seen Dr. Quintard and 
Bishop Elliott at work together in Tennessee and Georgia. How 
Dr. Quintard came to present General Bragg to Bishop Elliott 
for confirmation is a story that should be read in his own words: 


Immediately after I received notice of Bishop Elliott’s pro- 
ed visit, I determined to have a talk with General Bragg. 

t was late one afternoon when I started for his headquarters. 
I found two tents and a sentry at the outer one, and when I 
asked for General Bragg the sentry said: “You cannot see 
him. He is very busy, and has given positive orders not to 
be disturbed, except for a matter of life and death.” 
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That cooled my enthusiasm and I returned to my own 
agi but all the night long I blamed myself for my tim- 
idity. 

The next day I started out again, found the same sentry 
and received the same reply. is time, however, I was 
resolved to see the General, no matter what happened, so I 
said: “It is a matter of life and death.” The sentry withdrew 
and in a few minutes returned and said: “You can see the 
General, but I advise you to be brief. He is not in a good 
humour.” This chilled me, but I went in. I found the General 
dictating to two secretaries. He met me with: ‘Well, Dr. 
Quintard, what can I do for you? I am quite busy, as you 
see.” I stammered out that I wanted to see him alone. He 
replied that it was impossible, but I persisted. Finally he 
dismissed the secretaries, saying to me rather sternly: “Your 
business must be of grave importance, sir.” 

I was very much frightened, but I asked the General to 
be seated, and then, fixing my eyes upon a knot-hole in the 
pine board floor of the tent, talked about our Blessed Lord, 
and about the responsibilities of a man in the General’s posi- 
tion. When I looked up after a while I saw tears in the 
General’s eyes and took courage to ask him to be confirmed. 
At last he came to me, took both my hands in his and said: 
“I have been waiting twenty years to have someone say this 
to me, and I thank you from my heart. Certainly, I shall be 
confirmed if you will give me the necessary instruction.” 


It should be remembered that Chaplain Quintard was also a 
surgeon and sometimes the only doctor in a regiment. As such 
he saved many a life as well as comforted many a soul. Once he 
saved a boy from a doctor who was about to amputate his 
wounded leg. In after years that boy used to say, “You know, I 
belong to Bishop Quintard. He saved my leg and perhaps my 
life. The leg young Saw-bones was going to amputate is now as 
good as the other.” A young officer, John Marsh, was so severely 
wounded that Dr. Quintard had to erect a tent over him and 
nurse him on the field. He recovered and was baptized. Another 
boy called “Shanty” was told by a surgeon that he could not live 
and was left to die. “Send for my Chaplain”, he said. The 
Chaplain extracted the bullet and “Shanty” died—in 1895, after 
a long service on the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Rail- 
road, where he delighted to relate his story to Sewanee passengers. 
“Send for my Chaplain” was a request multiplied many times, and 
the popular young man day and night worked to the verge of 
exhaustion. 
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Dr. Quintard was one day the witness of a remarkable event. 
Captain Carnes had an exchange of artillery fire with a Colonel 
Parsons of the Federal battery at Perryville. Carnes got the 
better of it, and as the Southern troops advanced to the charge, 
Colonel Parsons remained with only one other, firing a single 
cannon. As the muskets were leveled at him, he drew his sword 
and stood at parade rest, ready to receive the fire. The Con- 
federate officer was so impressed that he cried, “No, you shall not 
shoot down such a brave man!” The charging soldiers lifted their 
guns in salute and with a shout of approval allowed the Colonel 
to walk off the field. But that same Colonel Parsons was captured 
later by the Confederate.Chaplain who was preaching in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Colonel Parsons resigned his professorship at 
West Point and was prepared for the ministry by Bishop Quin- 
tard at Memphis. With the same heroism, he remained at his 
post of duty in ministering to the sick in the epidemic of yellow 
fever which struck that city in 1878. But the yellow army of 
death was not so merciful as the army in gray. 

After the war, Dr. Quintard returned to Nashville where he ad- 
ministered to former friends and foes until September 7, 1865, 
when a called convention of the diocese elected him second Bishop 
of Tennessee. On October 11th, in St. Luke’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, at the first General Convention to meet since peace had been 
declared, Dr. Quintard was consecrated by Bishop Hopkins, pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church. Bishop Quintard’s comment regard- 
ing this significant event was: “I felt that the War between the 
States was indeed over.” 

The love which the new Bishop had won as Chaplain and his 
great popularity continued. At a time of poverty and discourage- 
ment, his energy and consecration were superb in his great work of 
restoration. 

The first year of his episcopacy he reported 470 confirmations, 
152 sermons, 112 addresses. Bishop Quintard confirmed over 
twelve thousand persons during his thirty-three years as chief 
pastor. He put new life into everything and everyone. 

He was, furthermore, recognized as a great preacher everywhere 
he went. On his repeated visits to England and the continent, he 
was called upon to preach, to confirm, to consecrate, and in short 
to officiate at important ceremonies in which no American had 
ever been allowed. His experiences were absolutely unique up to 
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that time. The London and English papers wrote of him: “The 
Bishop of Tennessee is the first American we ever heard whose 
speech did not betray him.” “His exterior is impressive.” “His 
voice strong and searching.” “His well-formed sentences are like 
solid carved mahogany.” “The Bishop of Tennessee speaks Eng- 
lish better than an Englishman and preaches with the fire and 
clearness of Lacordaire.” 

The Bishop’s most famous sermon was the “Samson Sermon”: 
“I will go out as at other times and shake myself” (Judges XVI, 
20). The first time he preached it, an examining chaplain told him 
that it was “positively: indecent” and noi fit to preach. The sermon 
was shelved, until one day, as Bishop, he came across it and de- 
cided to “try it again”. After that it was in demand annually at 
Sewanee and hundreds of times elsewhere. A gentleman who 
heard it in St. Louis came up to Bishop Quintard after service 
and said: “Bishop, if you will preach that sermon here tomorrow 
night, I will have this church full of men to hear you”. It was 
done! 

Bishop Quintard was instrumental in introducing the Oxford 
cap and gown into this country, and the use of the academic 
hoods. Once when he was officiating in the North, an old lady 
exclaimed, “The idea of that Southern bishop coming to this 
church and wearing a Rebel flag on his back!” 

The Bishop’s ready wit is seen in the famous story of St. Paul’s 
Church, for which he was soliciting funds. Someone asked him 
why he was naming a church at Sewanee “St.-Paul’s-on-the- 
Mountain”. He replied: “Sewanee is Cherokee Indian for ‘Mother 
Mountain’, and you know St. Paul preached on MArs Hill.” 

So it was that the enthusiasm and ability and untiring devotion 
of this man made Sewanee to live again,—indeed to live at all. 
The endowment which began at $500,000 with confident hopes of 
being expanded to $3,000,000 was swept entirely away by the 
war; all temporary buildings and the beginnings of permanent 
buildings had been destroyed by troopers fighting across these 
mountains. The Corner-Stone had been reduced, it is said, to 
“trinkets for their sweethearts”. Sewanee was a wilderness again 
practically as in the days when the Indians sought hunting grounds 
near A. T. O. and Tremlett springs; and the ten thousand acres 
of land, which had been donated by the Sewanee Mining Com- 
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pany and by private,citizens, would revert to the donors if a 
school were not begun by 1868. 

In September, 1865, just before the meeting of the Diocesan 
Convention which elected him bishop, Dr. Quintard on the train 
near Nashville met Major George Rainsford Fairbanks and Rev. 
David Pise, D.D., both of whom had been on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the University. These three planned to revive the insti- 
tution; and at the convention the new bishop moved to establish 
at Sewanee a Diocesan Theological School, at least until such time 
as the University oF THE SouTH could be realized. 

On March 22, 1866, Bishop Quintard, Major Fairbanks, Rev. 

‘homas Morris, the rector at Winchester, and Rev. John A. Mer- 
rick proceeded to Sewanee to start work by a formal act. Sites 
for buildings were located, and a rustic cross twelve feet high was 
erected where a chapel was to be built and where St. Luke’s li- 
brary room now stands. Gathering around them a few workmen 
and Negroes, together with a family of Tomlinsons who lived on 
the Mountain, they recited the creed and they sang the “Gloria in 
Excelsis”. 

Sewanee reopened with a cross alone! 


"In faith, our Founder, long ago, 
Planted a cross of marble, where 
He saw, in faith, a temple grow— 
A shrine of youth, a house of prayer. 
The war turned loose the powers of Hell. 
And naught was left of all his plan 
Save only ruin, and none could tell 
Where stood the work that he began. 


In hope, our second Founder placed 
A cross of wood instead of stone 
Upon the spot that now is graced 
By massive fane. And it has grown, 
Through faith and hope, until today 
Our towered city doth kiss the sky, 
A monument to last alway— 

Truth pus ing toward eternity. 


The Diocesan Theological School building of plain boards was 
erected that summer with a gift from Mrs. Barnum of Baltimore 
of a thousand dollars and other funds solicited by the Bishop. It 
was called “Otey Hall” and stood in front of where Walsh Hall 
now is. Bishop Quintard (June 4, 1866) and Major Fairbanks 
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(September 7) also erected log houses for their residences. “Bene- 
dict Hall”, which is a remodeled dwelling of “Fulford Hall” 
(named by Bishop Quintard for the Canadian bishop who had 
participated in his consecration) indicates where the Bishop’s 
home was; and the Fairbanks residence still stands next door— 
“Rebel’s Rest” as the Major called it, whose first home, left of 
Green’s View, had been burned during the war. These two men 
with their families thus proved their faith in the future of Se- 
wanee and carried out the precedent set forth by the first Found- 
ers, whose homes had ended in ashes. The Elliotts had built 
before the war a home just in front of the Alpha Tau Omega 
house, and the Polks where “Rebel’s Rest” is located. This was 
done in order to carry out Bishop Polk’s idea of a cultured Uni- 
versity society. “But where will you get your society?” Polk 
was asked. “We will make it”, he replied; “And not only so, but 
we will surround our University with such a society as is nowhere 
else possible in the land.” Bishop William Mercer Green, the 
fourth Chancellor, built a home in 1867, on the left of the street 
going to the Sewanee Military Academy. This “Kendall Hall,” 
still standing, began to create its vital stream of influence which 
has gone far and is remembered with deep affection. Miss Lily 
Green carried on that influence at Sewanee for many years. 

Such were the new preliminary beginnings. 

On October 11, 1866, Bishop Elliott called a meeting of the 
Trustees at Sewanee. A quorum was not present, but it was con- 
cluded after two days’ discussion that a university could be and 
must be attempted. A remarkable thing happened. The deeds 
and important papers were lost. They had been placed in the 
possession of C. T. Pollard of Montgomery, Alabama. When the 
Federal troops had raided Montgomery, Colonel Pollard had sent 
the University papers by the hand of an employee of his railroad 
to Opelika. There the train had been intercepted and burned. On 
October 12, while the Trustees were still in session and wondering 
what to do about the deeds, a messenger came from Colonel Pol- 
lard. He, himself, could not attend the meeting, but he sent some 
papers wrapped in a news sheet which he had found in his office— 
evidently of little;value. He had not examined them. After the 
Trustees had adjourned and retired for the night, Major Fair- — 
| banks, moved by curiosity, rose from his bed and examined the 
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documents from Colonel Pollard. They were the deeds! Unim- 
portant papers had been sent by mistake to Opelika! 

In January, 1867, “Otey Hall” was opened to Theological stu- 
dents. In February at the call of Bishop Green of Mississippi, 
the Trustees met in Montgomery and elected Bishop Quintard 
Vice-Chancellor or executive head of the University. Practically 
speaking, the responsibility for the whole enterprise was placed 
upon him, together with Major Fairbanks as commissioner of 
lands and as general business manager. 

Bishop Quintard lost no time. In August, 1867, the corner- 
stone of St. Augustine’s Chapel (now marked by a boulder south 
of the present chapel) was laid with great ceremony! He spent 
the following winter in England where he raised ten thousand 
dollars with the help of a committee consisting of the Archbishop 
of York, Lord Salisbury, the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Earl Nelson, 
The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone and others. The Rev. Frederick 


-W. Tremlett, D.D., was especially helpful, and one of the first 


edifices, built in 1868, was named for him. On September 18, 
1868, the Junior Department of the University was opened with 
nine pupils. That day was long observed as “Foundation Day”. 

Many of the former Surgeon-Chaplain’s army friends gathered 
to his aid. Brigadier-General Josiah Gorgas became first Head- 
master of the Junior Department and afterward second Vice- 
Chancellor. Brigadier-General Francis A. Shoup, whom Dr. 
Quintard during the war prepared for confirmation, and who 
married Bishop Elliott’s daughter, became Acting Chaplain and 
Professor of Mathematics. Colonel T. F. Sevier succeeded Gorgas 
as Headmaster and Commandant of Cadets. Also General Ed- 
mund Kirby-Smith answered to the call. 

In 1868 Bishop Quintard resigned as Vice-Chancellor, that 
Commodore Matthew F. Maury might be elected; and after 
him General Robert Edward Lee. Both had to decline. The 
Academic Department was opened in 1871 and Bishop Quintard 
again resigned as Vice-Chancellor, in favor of General Gorgas. 
The Bishop felt that his duties in the diocese and his journeys 
for soliciting funds made it necessary for him to turn over the 
executive responsibilities to someone who could be always on the 
Mountain. But he never moved his residence or relaxed his in- 
terest. He was in the background of the Vice-Chancellorship of 
General Gorgas, 1872-1878; Rev. Telfair Hodgson, 1879-1890; 
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Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Gailor, 1890-1893; and Dr. B. Lawton Wig- 
gins, 1893-1909, the Bishop’s son-in-law and an alumnus of Se- 
wanee. 

Bishop Quintard saw the Theological School opened in 1878 
(Otey Hall had been turned over to the Junior Department), and 
St. Luke’s Hall built by the gifts of Mrs. Charlotte M. Manigault, 
an “unreconstructed” Southerner whom he visited in England on 
behalf of Sewanee; the Medical Department (in Thompson Hall, 
now the Sewanee Union) in 1892, and a Law Department in 1893; 
and other progressive developments, in many of which he had a 
large hand, especially in securing gifts. Surely he was a cheer- 
ful and an invincible beggar. He used to say that his epitaph 
should read, “And the beggar died.” At one time he had the 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury giving a “matinee” for 300 
guests in London “in the interest of the UNiversiTry OF THE 
SouTH”. 

There is one building for which he did not beg, appropriately 
named Quintard Memorial Hall, the dormitory of the Sewanee 
Muuitrary Acapemy, the successor to the Junior Department and 
Grammar School, built in 1901. 

Dr. W. P. Trent, Professor of English, writing of “Our Local 
History”, said: 


He would be a cold-hearted man who could read a plain 
narrative of the sacrifices made by Bishop Quintard and our 
early professors without feeling his heart touched and his 
spirit kindled . . . With poverty and struggle “sweetness and 
light” entered in and took up their abode with us .. . If we 
endeavor to understand our past thoroughly we shall cer- 
tainly have a future. 


. . . « 
What has this man done for Sewanee? 
He gave her new life and undiscourageable spirit. For the rest 
—“Circums pice”. 











by Lodwick C. Hartley 


: THE MUSE REDRAPED 


Poetry: Irs Music anp Meaninc. By Lascelles Abercombie. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. London: 1932. Pp. 64. 


An Antnotocy or THF Youncer Poets. Edited by Oliver Wells. The Centaur 

Press. Philadelphia: 1932. Pp. 1S4. 

Although Mr. Abercrombie’s little book is admittediy for be- 
ginners in poetic appreciation, it contains much that even those 
who have mastered the subtleties of the art may delight in. The 
two essays in the volume possess the unusual quality of simplic- 
ity of purpose and magnificence of accomplishment. Of the two 
perhaps the first, “The Music of Poetry”, is the more amazing. 
In it the author, launching into the complicated and confusing sub- 
jects of rhythm and meter, manages to steer such a direct course 
that the reader is totally unaware of any complexity of subject 
matter. In keeping with modern critical practice, Mr. Aber- 
crombie does not once mention dactyls or trochees or iambuses, 
and he refers infrequently to pentameters and hexameters. He, 
of course, makes no pretentions to an extended analysis of the in- 
tricacies of verse music; but it does not take one long to dis- 
cover that he has discussed the fundamentals with such lucidity 
that a discussion of the more complicated rhythmic patterns is 
almost obviated. 

The second essay, “The Meaning of Poetry”, is written’ as if 
modern schools and movements did not exist. Mercifully sparing 
his readers even the slightest excursion into the -isms of verse, Mr. 
Abercrombie insists straight-forwardly and with the courage of 
his conviction that poetry must make sense. Although he would 
probably be the last to deny the value of much that is fine in less 
conventional contemporary verse, he proves his fundamentalism 
by pointing not to Mr. Eliot or Mr. Pound but to Robert Bridges 
as the seer and prophet of his age, and to The Testament cf Beauty 
as the work which best sums up the past and offers the greatest 
hope for the future. There is not a cant phrase in the whole 
essay, and there is as much sanity as there is inspiration. 
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An important contribution of the volume is the proof it offers 
that one can still write about poetry simply and sensibly. The 
reassurance that poetry has not retreated into a labyrinth is un- 
deniably of some value—especially since the critical essays of 
young intellectuals have presented much theorizing but have of- 
fered no silver thread to lead readers of contemporary verse back 
to light. One cannot help admiring Mr. Abercrombie’s courage 
in insisting that the purpose of poetry still is and should be to 
communicate, and that even the most humble of us have the right 
to expect the poet to say something. 

When Mr. Wells complains in his forewerd to 4n Anthology of 
the Younger Poets that interest in poetry is now “hugely absent”, 
the extravagance of his pessimism is patent. It is true that this 
is not an age in which a great many poets reach the best-selling 
rank, but the world still manages to make a place'in the spotlight 
for poets who are good enough “theatre”. Miss Millay and Mr. 
Eliot are excellent cases in point. And even Mr. Pound, as dif- 
ficult as he is, is no longer monopolized by metropolitan intelligen- 
zia. But if, as Mr. Wells insists, modern poetry has no social 
value, the explanation lies in the poetry itself: it has ceased to be 
communicative. 

For the greatest part An Anthology of the Younger Poets is an 
illustration of what Mr. Max Eastman has very aptly called 
“poets talking to themselves.” Most of the fledglings of this gen- 
eration accept as undebatable that a truth stated simply becomes 
platitudinous, or at least uneffective; and some poets who are 
older and who should know better talk of the need of distorting 
expression to gain attention. But the fundamental fallacy lies in 
the failure to realize that truth gains nothing by being paraded in 
unrecognizable disguise, and that much of the real greatness in 
poetry lies in making platitudes so forceful that they seem fresh 
and new. After all, there are even limits to the ways in which a 
given truth may be disguised. A realization of the fact would 
eliminate much useless straining. Admitting, however, that one 
may experience a certain satisfaction, in wrenching some kind of 
hazy meaning from an obscure poem, the satisfaction is not on a 
very much higher plane than that which attends the completion of 
a jig-saw puzzle. The value of the feat is, of course, negligible 
when the truth at which one has arrived after some arduous labor 
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is not worth the effort. Mr. Alexander Griswold has unconsciously 
furnished an excellent label for many of the poems in the dn- 
thology: 


Fae wate (I am not astute 
but merely intricate) ....... 

The volume has the great advantage of being prefaced by a re- 
print of an excellent and inspiringessay of Mr. Archibald MacLeish, 
challenging the poets who have looked into their hearts for ma- 
terial to a realization of the greater significance of the material 
which the age itself presents. The poet should see not the 
struggle of the individual, insists Mr. MacLeish, but the epic 
struggle of mankind: “Not myself, my soul, my glycerine-drop- 

: ping eyes, but these unknown and nameless men. anonymous under 
the sky, small in these valleys and far off and forever there”. ‘The 
appeal is eloquent, and has the virtue of being at the same time 
eminently poetic and extremely sane. But the fact is that closing 
Byron and opening Goethe has always been easier in theory than 
in practice. ,So far as I can determine, the “younger” poets of 
Mr. Well’s anthology have not offered up their individuality on the 
altar either of society or of anything else. 

In addition to Mr. MacLeish, the volume has “names” enough. 
The late Hart Crane heads the list. Then there are Kay Boyle, 
Lynn Riggs, William Faulkner—all of whom have won fame in 
other fields than that of poetry. Not at all least is George Dillon, 
like Mr. MacLeish a Pulitzer Prize winner and, moreover, the pos- 
sessor of one of the most exquisite lyric voices in contemporary 
American verse. The poems of the better known poets are ju- 
diciously selected. Especially do the selections from Hart Crane 
manifest the majestic sweep of vision, the electric figures, and the 
sonorous music so characteristic of his verse. 

It is for the less well known voices that one’s enthusiasm is 
likely to wane. Most of their contributions are plainly de- 
tivative. There are, as one would expect, many echoes of 
Pound and Eliot (or even borrowings unblushingly unacknowl- 
edged, after Mr. Eliot’s own manner), as well as echoes of Proust 
and Joyce. The debt of Russell Lynes’ “Sicut Superius Est” to 
“Ash Wednesday” is not difficult to see; and Alexander Wilder’s 
“Route 1” could be taken as an excellent parody of sections of 

Work in Progress. The attempts to deal with erotic symbolism 
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are generally sophomoric. Richard Thoma’s “Venus Maledicta” 
is a very good illustration. Again as one would expect, there are 
attempts enough to make poetry conform to patterns taken from 
fields other than that of poetry. Harry Crosby invades journal- 
ism. His “Horse Race: Heliopolis Park Chart: By the Associa- 
ted Press” is exactly what the title suggests; it is certainly not 
poetry. Those who do not attempt distorted forms, tortured 
rhythms, and bizarre diction often sink to the insipidity of poorly 
executed traditional forms and rather shop-worn themes. 

Yet there are those in the volume whose achievement is not 
mean. R. Ellsworth Larsson and Robert Brittain are among those 
whose work shows decided promise. The intricacies of Mr. Lars- 
son’s patterns are illusory. His “The First Fugue” and “The 
Chorale” are more like fugues and chorales in typography than 
they are in contraputal arrangement of melodic or thought se- 
quences. But, although one may resent Mr. Larsson’s straining an- 
alogies, one carnot deny his poetic gift. Mr. Brittain’s “Deucal- 
ion” and “Orpheus” reveal a verse technique of purity and vigor, 
together with no little amount of inspiration. ‘The debt of his 
“Bottles in the Smoke” to T. S. Eliot does not detract from its 
originality and fervor of treatment. 


by Carroll Lane Fenton 


MODERNISM IN PAINTING 


An Ovutune or Mopern Paintinc. By S. C. Kaines Smith. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1932. xii plus 199 pp. $7.50. 


Histories of painting tend to be accounts of those artists whose 
work conforms to the opinions of the historian; criticisms too often 
become elaborate defence of those same opinions, illustrated by 
the triumphs of those who share them, and the failures of those who 
do not. So common are these defects that there is need (in spite 
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of the many books on art) for volumes which combine both the 
historical and the critical methods with able and impartial, judg- 
ment. 

It is this which Mr. Kaines Smith has attempted, with more than 
typical success. Defining modern painting not as “modernism” 
but as the painting of the last hundred years, he offers a balanced 
and surprisingly comprehensive survey in which “isms” are kept 
in their places. It should inform both conservatives and rebels; 
it may even temper the prejudices of those communities (which 
include some of our larger cities) in which a director must apolo- 
gize for exhibiting El Greco, or must explain that a gallery of ex- 
pressionists is displayed for educational, not artistic reasons. 

Unfortunately for his viewpoint and purpose, Mr. Smith has 
planned his book on the outworn concept of national schools. In 
such self-contained nations as China there still may be a truly 
national school; and national schools have existed in many primi- 
tive states. But not even Mr. Smith will maintain that there is, 
or has been for more than a century, an occidental art movement 
that is strictly national—-in which political boundaries, not artis- 
tic sympathies, are the tie that binds workers together. 

But why say that he will not defend the reality of the “schools” 
which determine his chapters? Because those chapters them- 
selves give evidence against them: evidence that is supported by 
the abundant and excellently printed illustrations. For instance: 
impressionism seems peculiarly French—yet Mr. Smith ranks Con- 
stable as the first impressionist, on grounds which do not admit 
much discussion. He shows the extent to which early Americans 
drew inspiration and knowledge from England, and remarks that 
Englishmen have accepted futurism, albeit without success. He 
might have added that a modified cubism is the basis of much 
American commercial art; that skyscrapers and murals are Ger- 
man or French, even though they stand on Michigan Avenue; and 
that many American radicals are but synthetic Parisians—or Jews 
imbued with Jewish tradition, who try to create an indigenous art 
by borrowing the ideas of Acoma Indians. The colony at Taos is 
one of the best proofs that schools are doctrinal, not national; and 
they also show what chaos may result when doctrine (or fashion) 
ignores outlook and training. 

Yet there are advantages in the nationalist plan of grouping and 
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description. By its contrast between plan and substances it em- 
phasizes the extent to which art can, and does, exceed political 
limits. It also preserves those few cases, such as England during 
the late eighteenth century, in which autochthonous art has ap- 
peared in a country given to importation. The work of Hogarth, 
Wilson, Sandby, and their fellows easily might be lost if reduced 
to movements, since it possessed no unity within itself; but as an 
example of what can be done by creative men in an isolated nation, 
it achieves more than national meaning. 

- There is another virtue in Mr. Smith’s chapters on the “schools” 
of France, England, United States, Italy, and Spain. With the 
possible exception of our own country, which began in a really 
primitive state, modern painting in each of these nations has a 
background of repressive yet skilled classicism not wholly different 
from the stylized art of the Maoris or Incas. In each nation, 
whether autochthonously or by importation, there has been a de- 
velopment of extreme naturalism; and in each, there have been 
developments of theoretical painting so extreme that (as in the 
case of Monet) they effectively have throttled art. Finally, there 
have been other “modernistic” movements which swing away from 
doctrine and detail, seeking the vigor which we are accustomed 
to find in African sculpture or paleolithic painting. 

To many, this final stage seems peculiar to our place and age— 
a degenerate rebellion against all that is good and sound. But 
the prevalence of this supposed decline, its close association with 
the stages preceding it, and the fact that it is but one rebellion in 
a series,—all these indicate that the phenomenon is not aberrant: 
that it is part of the natural development of art, which must be 
taken into account by those who would seek the basic factors be- 
hind the schools and movements of America and Europe. 

To find them, we must go beyond the confines of modern paint- 
ing—back, even, beyond Greece and Egypt, into the art of the 
cave men who dwelt in Europe during the closing years of the last 
Ice Age. We know that in the paintings which they left in their 
caves there are pictures which stand as examples of “modernism”; 
this point has been stressed by such varied critics as Cheyney, 
Bulliet, and Brown. What we often ignore is that there are other 
paintings as detailed and lifeless as a woodcut by Bewick, and a 
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few whose purpose is as definitely supernatural as that of the 
figures on a Russian ikon. 

These pictures, moreover, show a definite sequence, as convinc- 
ing as that in any ordered collection of portraits by American 
painters. That sequence begins with strong, simple drawings which 
suggest Mr. Smith’s comment on the work of Rousseau: they are 
beautifully childlike, but not childish. As time passed and tech- 
nique improved, there appeared such polychromes as the magnifi- 
cent bison of Altamira. At last technique became master, and 
men whose ancestors had been content to give a charging elephant 
but two legs began to experiment with impressionistic reindeer, 
bison with carefully engraved hair, boars with eight legs in the 
positions of running, like the beasts of a simpler stage in futurism. 
Following these came a decline, in which animals grew stiff and 
lifeless, or finally sank into mere lines that suggest a crude type of 
letters. 

The time involved in these changes is vastly greater than that 
involved in the modern period of Mr. Kaines Smith, yet com- 
parisons may be made. It is clear that the dawn of painting in 
the United States corresponds, not so much to the stage of two- 
legged mammoths, as to the importation into a new valley of the 
naturalistic art already established among clans of the Pyrenees 
or Dordogne. In the extreme naturalism (which includes im- 
pressionism) on which Smith comments, we have a stage match- 
ing that in which the cave men painted fuzzy reindeer, or tried to 
indicate each separate hair on the fore quarters of a bison. As 
for futurism and reduction to patterns,—we find both in the art 
of the caverns, with the apparently negative results that follow 
them in present-day painting. 

But what of the other modernist movements? Must we group 
Cezanne, Brancusi, Archipenko, Bloch; Chagill, and the rest among 
the cohorts of final decline? We lack the perspective of time which 
enables us to make final decision, yet the answer seems to be, no. 
The art of dada comes perilously near the dissolution of the Azilian 
epoch; some drawings by Grosz are little better than the stilted 
scenes of Capsian hunts. But Brancusi’s simplicity is not weak— 
and its results bear close comparison with statuettes made by 
mammoth hunters to whom perspective was unknown. Cezanne i 
may be matched against paintings in Altamira; Bloch’s beasts sug- 
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gest those of unknown artists who mixed their paints with bear’s 
grease. The relationship of such modernism to real primitivism 
to be founded upon basic qualities, not tricks of method, as some 
have supposed. 

The significance of this is not academic. If true, it demands a 
reversal in our whole attitude toward conservative and “modern” 
art. The “good” painters of Barbizon become the forerunners of 
decline; “forward-looking” cubists and futurists rank as decadents 
oppressed by technique. And innovators in the realm of sim- 
plicity become, not prophets of a new attitude and method, but 
guides who resolutely turn toward the past, there to find a re- 
newal of the strength that marked the very beginnings of paint- 
ing, in days when theory was unknown. 


by Carroll Lane Fenton 


THE WAYS OF ALGAE 


Nature Ramses: Sprinc, Summer, Avrumn, anp Winter. By Oliver P. 
Medsger. New York: Frederick Warne & Company, 1931-1932. Four vol- 
umes, 160 pp. each, $2.00 per volume. 


Late in the nineteenth century, there developed under the 
leadership of Charles Dana Gibson, Ernest Thompson-Seton, and 
John Burroughs, a group of writers whom we properly may desig- 
nate as the American school of nature essayists. Differing great- 
ly among themselves, they united in their ability to derive from 
the facts and implications of natural history, the material for 
essays and even fiction which possessed artistic as well as informa- 
tive value. Joining with such Europeans as Hudson and Fabre, 
they made a real contribution to modern literature, which ortho- 
dox histories too often minimize. 

This contribution had two outstanding results. In the first 
place, it stimulated great numbers of young and amateur natural- 
ists, many of whom now grace our science faculties or hold re- 
sponsible positions in great museums. In the second, it enter- 
tained myriads of “nature lovers”, whose chief concern was neither 
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information nor style, but an emotional reaction in which animals 
and plants were no more real than the haughty heroines of E. P. 
Roe, or the bespectacled rabbits of Thornton Burgess. “Oom 
John” Burroughs may have been hard of head and earnest for | 
accuracy, but he led a host of feminine admirers in whom soft 
minds and muddled ideas were all but universal. 

As the tide of specialization swept aside true amateurism, the 
nature lovers remained as almost the sole audience of nature 
essayists. The result of this shift was inevitable: Seton gave 
way to Burgess and Maeterlinck; Gibson’s able essays were re- 
placed by the egocentric effusions of Mrs. Porter. A movement 
which once possessed both literary and scientific merit was forced 
to a level on which it could claim serious attention of neither men 
of letters nor scientists. 

To this decline, the craze for “outlines” added its share. People 
who demanded the whole of science in four volumes could not be 
persuaded to read forty pages on the ways of one or two species 
of ants. Not merely did the nature essay almost vanish; there 
also was a diminution in the number and quality of books which 
offered readable information in natural history whose chief pur- 
pose was to inform. Encouraged by outlines, symposia, and A.B. 
C.’s, people undertook to philosophize upon science, without going 
to the trouble of learning facts. As for the aesthetic implications 
of natural history: unless they have been twisted to support 
ancient theology, modern synthetic thought prefers to ignore them. 
Atoms and infinity engross our attention; the ways of algae are 
beneath our notice. 

Perhaps—and perhaps not. It is quite probable that pond 
scums and bacteria mean as much in our philosophy of life as does 
Andromeda or the cosmic mind. Yet they, and more complex 
organisms of nature, will not assume their proper place until 
thought are given them. It is this fact, coupled with the decline 
of natural history, which gives these four books by Mr. Medsger 
a significance greater than they might have had if published twenty 
years ago, when the sentimental decline was just beginning. 

Nature Rambles are not pretentious; they make no claim for 
the revival of a movement whose eclipse many of us deplore. In 
fact, they are not even nature essays, but consist of sound, de- 
scriptive natural history with little or no literary development. 
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Yet they are well written; they do carry on the tradition of the 
all-round naturalists whom specialization ousted; and (in my own 
opinion, at least) they will encourage others to build upon them a 
structure of literary science badly needed by modern readers. 

Their very utility may encourage this revival. They describe 
the plants of spring woodlands, the animals of a summer pond, 
the forms and ecologic limitations of trees that grow at the edge of 
California’s deserts. Purposely using them instead of larger ref- 
erence volumes, I have identified flowers, and lichens, lizards and 
insects— and more often than not, have read several pages beyond 
those on which the desired information was obtained. To put 
facts where they will be read for pleasure is an operation of literary 
skill; to combine them with good drawings and photographs is to 
produce a book of practical value. And not until readers become 
convinced: that natural history will add to their pleasure as 
well as their usable knowledge will they again ask for essays upon 
nature. 

It is easier thus to speculate upon the influence of Nature 
Rambles than to discuss their form and contents. The array of 
facts presented in these four compact volumes is too great to be 
catalogued in a review; nor is it fair to select some as of special 
importance, dwelling on them to the exclusion of others. Such se- 
lection and emphasis form one of the most effective causes of the 
false notions which enter into much lay philosophy, and do not 
mar Mr. Medsger’s work. To the impartial naturalist (and par- 
tial naturalists do not deserve attention), one fact means as much 
as another unless it joins with many discoveries to point out some 
basic principle. Nature Rambles maintain a breadth and balance 
which are essential to books of their type. 


Tue Unempitorment Prortem. By Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S. J., Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 1931. Pp. 218. 


The Catholic solution of the unemployment problem—Professor 


Smith declares that his work and recommendations arc in full con- 
formity with the social teaching of the Holy See—is based on the 
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view that the individual must be safeguarded and protected in his 
opportunities to life, and not absorbed nor merged by the State, 
and that individual initiative is the proper method of relief. The 
State. ntay come to relieve the condition of the unemployed, it may 
even indirectly through well-considered legislation help to elimi- 
nate unemployment itself; but the State may not be regarded as a 
tool in the hands of any group of individuals, nor as some deity 
absorbing unto itself individual personalities and activities for 
self-help. The author restates the liberal doctrines, that the in- 
dividual has a right to a fair opportunity and that the State is 
under the obligation to protect him in the exercise of that right. 
He favors, as a method of solving the economic problem of unem- 
ployment, increased production; he demands that industry must 
be efficient and at the same time provide opportunities of employ- 
ment. He would only control the false and wasteful forms of com- 
petition, so that production may be stimulated, improved, and 
wealth distributed more equitably in the population. His remedy 
is to increase the number of capitalists. She, the Church, he de- 
clares, “desires that as many as possible become property owners”. 
The author overlooks that to demand greater efficiency, and em- 
ployment as well, is to ask for contradictory things. He overlooks 
the fundamental fact that men are today deprived of employment 
for the very reason that there is plenty, that the system of manu- 
facture for profit must needs, ultimately, deprive demand of its 
effectiveness. He does not face the central problem of modern 
industry, the fact of abundance, a situation which forces upon us 
a new orientation—the problem of how to sublimate “employ- 
ment” into leisure to be shared by the entire community. 

Eucene M. Kaypen. 











